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THE NATURAL METHOD OF TEACHING LANGUAGE. 
BY B. D. PETTENGILL, PHILADELPHIA. 


Ina late number of the Annals, ina review of Mr. Keep’s 
‘“ First Lessons for Deaf-Mutes,” the editor says that although 
that imitation of nature’s method by which it is proposed to 
present words and sentences to the deaf-mute beginner in the 
same way they are uttered in the presence of the hearing child, 
viz., without any pre-arranged plan, system, or order, has 
seemed attractive in theory to many persons, [the editor him- 
self included? see his article in the Annals, vol. xiv, page 193, } 
yet he will venture to say that it has never really been practised 
in any institution for the deaf and dumb. 


I submit to the editor that if a method is attractive in theory, 
and has never been tried, this is not a reason why it should not 
be, but why it should be immediately put to the test of experi- 
ment.* 


* To this we fully agree, and we are very glad to learn that the experi- 
ment in question has been tried by Mr. Pettengill and Mr. McWhorter with 
satisfactory results. The article in the Annals above referred to was writ- 
ten for the purpose of urging teachers to follow the methods of nature more 
closely than had generally been done. But then, as now, we believed that 
in this attempt to follow nature, the average teacher, especially when charged, 
as is the case in. most of our institutions, with the instruction of a large 
class, needs the guidance of some pre-arranged plan, system, and order,—:° 
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But the editor is certainly in error in supposing that no 
attempt has ever been made to put this theory into practice. 
Tam not myself one of those persons who recommend to others 
what they do not practise themselves. According to my limited 
opportunities, I have practised the natural method of teaching 
language in instructing classes of deaf and dumb pupils, and 
the results have been entirely satisfactory to myself, and, as I 
believe, to all others interested. 

But in an institution where the custom is (as in ours) annu- 
ally to transfer classes from one teacher to another, no teacher 
has the opportunity to show what would have been the result 
of a uniform system pursued with his class during their whole 
term of instruction. A class taught for five years by the arti- 
ficial methods in use, and then for one year instructed by the 
natural method, does not fully exhibit the benefits of that 
method. It is often more difficult to eradicate bad habits, 
contracted under an erroneous system of instruction, than it 
would have been to have made the pupils write correctly at 
first. Besides myself, I have heard of at least one teacher* of 
the deaf and dumb in this country who believes that the way 
to teach deaf-mutes to converse by writing is to converse with 
them by writing, and who has for years successfully acted on 
this principle in teaching his classes. 

But although few teachers in institi.ions conducted under 
the French system confine themselves entirely to the natural 
method in teaching language, it is a fact, as I believe, that most 
of the instructors in these institutions employ this method to 
a considerable extent, and that their success is usually just in 
proportion as they do make use of it. 

Almost all teachers under the German system of teaching 
the deaf and dumb inform us that they endeavor to conform 
their methods of instructing their pupils in language, as much 
as possible, to those which nature employs in teaching children 
who hear and speak. It is believed that they do this to a much 
greater extent than is common in institutions conducted under 
the French system ; and the result is, as many credible witnesses 
testify, that those pupils with whom their system is successful 
use language with more idiomatic correctness than do those 
who are taught according to our artificial methods. Besides, 


* Mr. McWhorter, of Louisiana. 
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in teaching persons who hear and speak other languages than 
their vernacular, it is beginning to be understood and ad- 
mitted that nature’s process is the best. A method of teach- 
ing living languages solely by conversation, without grammar 
or dictionary, has lately been introduced and practised in this 
country by Professors Heness and Sauveur. <A school for teach- 
ing modern languages on this system has been established by 
them in Boston, and both of these gentlemen have published 
pamphlets advocating their system, which is warmly com- 
mended in the Atlantic Monthly of May last. 

Professor Sauveur says in his pamphlet that the professors 
of Harvard and Yale have appreciated the system which his 
book reproduces, and have acknowledged it superior to every 
other. 

“While at New Haven,” says he, “I taught a select class, 
formed of the tutors of Yale, during four months and a half. 
They spent two hours with me five times a week. I never 
taught words to these gentlemen. I only took care to com- 
municate my ideas to them and to receive theirs. I would 
forget that I was teaching, and they would forget that they 
were studying French; yet they were studying it admirably ; 
and at the end of four months and a half were almost as French 
as I, and had made the acquisition of the language forever.” 

Prof. Saunveur further says that the means of learning the 
words of a language is not to think about them, but to produce 
ideas, constantly using for instruments only the words of the 
language one is studying. He recommends to all teachers to 
ask their pupils only earnest, living questions, which have a 
present meaning, and says that nothing is more contemptible 
or more fruitless than phrases which are only phrases—that 
ideas alone can lead to the knowledge even of words. He ex- 
presses the conviction that the conversational method of teach- 
ing language must in the end universally prevail, because it is 
the only good one—the only one founded on a true philosophy, 
and which is true to nature. Sauveur’s views of the best 
method of teaching languages are very similar io those of 
Marcel, who says in regard to words and ideas : 

* Acreeably to a principle of our nature, ideas take a stronger 
hold of our minds than their arbitrary signs, and will power- 
fully assist in retaining those if they are made the primary ob- 
ject of instruction. Vocabularies, therefore, should not be 
used, but connected discourse. The whole proposition is a con- 
crete, and the part an abstract notion. The proposition is 
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everything to the child; he scarcely attends to the individual 
words, yet he firmly retains them in consequence of their asso- 
ciation with the ideas on which his mind is bent. The idea 
should, in every department of knowledge, be the primary aim 
of the learner—the word should never come before the idea, 
nor the reason before the fact.” 

The most common objection to the adoption of nature's 
method in teaching language to deaf-mutes is what has been 
termed its “ hap-hazardness,” which means, I suppose, that it 
involves the necessity of teaching without a plan. There never 
was a more unfounded charge. Nature employs the best of 
all plans. It invariably has ideas to express before it seeks for 
words with which to express them. It continually repeats the 
same sentences with slight variations to suit the varying cir- 
cumstances of the case. It employs only a limited number of 
words and phrases until these have been thoroughly mastered, 
and makes these a foundation on which to build the superstruc- 
ture of language. So far from nature not having a plan, the 
truth is directly the opposite. It is our artificial methods 
which are inconsistent, irregular, and disorderly. True, na- 
ture’s plan is in a measure concealed, and is not prominently 
thrust forward and made to appear the chief end of instruc- 
tion, as our plans are; but it is a much wiser plan, a better, 
more consistent and unvarying one, than any we invent. 

But, in one sense of the word, nature’s system is a disorderly 
and hap-hazard one, and in this its very excellence consists. 
It does not teach words in dictionary order; it does not 
classify words and put them in rows of columns, and it does 
not distinguish the different parts of speech. It is utterly 
careless about the time when adjectives, verbs, and prepositions 
come in, and whether the words are long or short. In fine, 
nature does not teach language scientifically, but just simply 
attends to its business of conveying ideas, with words for its 
instruments. 

But granting that, in every sense of the word, nature's 
method of teaching language is liable to the charge of hap- 
hazardness—what if it is? What harm is done? The only 
proper question is as to the results. Are we such sticklers for 
order, and so blindly attached to our routine systems, that we 
must pursue them at any cost? The obstinacy of this attach- 
ment to order and to a scientific method of teaching language 
reminds me of a remark I once heard from an enthusiastic 
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homeopathist, that he really believed that many people would 
rather be killed by a regular allopathic physician than be cured 
by means of homeopathy; and of the servant girl who, 
having purchased a dictionary, declared that she no longer 
wondered at the delight her mistress took in reading, now that 
she herself had procured a book in which all the words were 
arranged in such beautiful order! 

But here the question arises, does the natural method of 
teaching language preclude the use of text-books and courses 
of instruction? To which I reply that the thoroughly compe- 
tent teacher is himself the text-book of his class. “A blind 
adherence to printed text-books is, (as some one says,) the 
refuge of the lazy and incapable; while to the accomplished 
and enthusiastic teacher they are but a help and a reference.” 

I always feel grateful to any person who publishes a text- 
book or course of instruction for the deaf and dumb, and I 
wish to own, and have each of my pupils possess, a copy of 
every such work. We can derive profit from them all. Every 
new book usually contains some valuable hints, and exhibits 
some points of excellence which its predecessors did not pos- 
sess. But why should a teacher confine himself to teaching 
according to another man’s plan ? 

Every teacher of much experience must have in his own 
mind a system or connected set of ideas relating to the best 
methods of teaching language to deaf-mutes. This plan of 
his may not be abstractly the best one possible, but it is likely 
to be the best one for him to pursue, as he knows exactly what 
he means by it in all its details, and it is probably the plan 
which the peculiar character of his own mind best fits him to 
carry out. 

As no two schools and no two teachers exactly resemble 
each other, an unvarying system imposed on them from with- 
out is not likely to produce the best results. Says a writer 
on education : 

“Though the teacher should gather information from all 
available sources, yet. he should so select, improve, and adjust 
what he gathers as to meet the peculiar circumstances before 
him. I believe that every man’s system is the best for him, 
though in forming his plan and carrying it into execution he 
may derive important assistance from the experience and sug- 
gestions of others.” 


The fact is, that a text-book which would be the best for 
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teachers of every variety of intellectual character and for pupils 
in every condition of mental development is an impossibility. 
* Education,” says Carlyle, “is an indefinable, tentative pro- 
cess, requiring a study of individual aptitudes, and a perpetual 
variation of means and methods to attain its ends.” There are 
a few fixed general principles which underlie the business of 
teaching, which every teacher should constantly bear in mind 
and continually conform to; but no unvarying method ever 
has been or can be framed which in all its details is best for 
him to adopt with every individual and in all cases. But if 
any teacher of deaf-mutes, in teaching a new class of pupils, 
either from inexperience or from diffidence of his own judg- 
ment, feels constrained to use as a text-book some one of the 
several courses of instruction now before the public, let him 
use, I would say, that one of them which comes closest to the 
methods of nature in the processes laid down in it for teaching 
language. That one, it appears to me from the opportunity I 
have had of examining these books, is the admirable little man- 
ual of Mr. Keep. 

It is not necessary, as some seem to suppose, in order to 
teach pupils by the natural method, that the whole class should 
all the school time be actually engaged in conversation. The 
exigencies of the school-room and the most rapid progress of 
the pupils require that at times some other exercises should be 
employed. 

The essentials of the natural method appear to be that only 
a few simple, common ideas, words, and phrases should at first 
be used; that these forms of speech should be continually re- 
peated, thoroughly mastered, and undergo numerous variations, 
according to the varying circumstances that may arise; and 
that ideas should precede words, the facts be learned before 
any attempt is made at classifying them, and the particulars be 
known before any attempt is made at a generalization of them. 

The more the pupil knows of the grammar of the language 
the better, provided he deduces the rule from the facts and not 
the facts from the rule. 

Children are fond of the classification of facts after they 
have acquired a fund of them, and the attainment of knowl- 
edge is much facilitated by this process. 

Various attempts have been made by educational reformers, 
who have at different times arisen, to frame systems for in- 
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structing pupils in language which should embrace all the es- 
sentials of the method nature employs in teaching children their 
vernacular, and still be adapted to use in the school-room. The 
celebrated Jacoutot was one of the earliest of these reformers. 
The grand principle of instruction which he insisted on was 
that the pupil should learn some one book thoroughly, and 
refer everything to that. Fénelon’s Telemachus was the text- 
book which his pupils generally used. They continually studied 
and incessantly repeated passages from that model work, formed 
new sentences in imitation of those passages, decomposed and 
recomposed them, formed infinite variations of them, and en- 
deavored in every possible way to imitate their model, and thus 
acquire readiness in expressing ideas. Jacoutot’s method of 
learning language is said to have been very successful in the 
case of those who perseveringly tried it. 

Prendergast’s method is similar to that of Jacoutot. He 
claims it to be the natural process pursued by children in learn- 
ing language systematized. It requires, as he explains it in his 
book, a dozen or more long sentences to be selected, thoroughly 
committed to memory, and then as many as possible shorter 
sentences or variations are to be evolved from the longer ones, 
which are also to be thoroughly memorized before the pupils 
attempt independent composition. It is claimed by Prender- 
gast that children in learning their vernacular continually re- 
peat the few chance sentences they hear spoken around them, 
and afterwards interchange and transpose the words forming 
these sentences so as to form new combinations, after the man- 
ner required by his system, and thus finally attain to a mastery 
of their native language. President Gallaudet informs us that 
he learned while abroad to use the German language by this 
process in an incredibly short time, and found the system to 
fulfill all that it promised. Years before I had met with Pren- 
dergast’s book I taught a class of new pupils very much after 
the manner which this author lays down with quite satisfactory 
results. 

My plan was at first to make the pupils commit thoroughly 
and perfectly to memory a few short stories, and to continually 
write and rewrite them. These stories I made the basis of all 
their subsequent instruction. After the pupils had learned to 
reproduce these stories as given them with entire correctness, 
I commenced to tell the same stories with slight variations, all 
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of which the pupils were carefully instructed precisely how to 
make. One day, the story originally told of a boy, for example, 
would be of a girl, or perhaps of a man or an animal. Another 
day all of the sentences would be in the interrogative or in the 
negative form instead of the affirmative, or in the present or 
the future tense instead of the past, or vice versa. In this way, 
and by the use of many other variations, and by the constant 
repetition of the same stories, I at length brought most of those 
pupils to the point where they could write any simple story 
with entire correctness; and I have no doubt that if they had 
continued under my charge to the end of their course, and this 
plan had been perseveringly tried with them during their whole 
term, they would, in the end, have exhibited in their composi- 
tions on any subject an almost entire freedom from those errors 
and peculiarities which so generally mark the compositions of 
the deaf and dumb. ° 

The difficulties in pursuing a method similar to this in teach- 
ing a class are, that the pupils are apt to get tired of the con- 
stant repetition the teacher employs, and, if a different system 
is followed by all the other teachers of the institution, are apt 
to complain that their instructor tells them nothing but “old 
stories,” whilst all the other teachers are constantly giving their 
pupils new and interesting ones. Also, that as this method does 
not bring pupils to independent composition as soon as some 
other methods do, some one may think and say that the teacher, 
by his new plan, does not bring his pupils on as rapidly as 
other teachers do. But all this is fully compensated by the 
greater correctness of the pupils’ compositions in the end. Says 
an educational writer : 

“ Repetition is a vital principle in the acquisition of language. 
The practice of including in each day’s lesson those previously 
learned should, as much as possible, be applied to whatever the 
child commits to memory. As fortunes are acquired rather by 
saving than by making money, so knowledge is secured rather 
by retaining than by learning lessons; yet most children in our 


schools would consider it injustice to be required to repeat a 
lesson which they had recited a fortnight before.” 


There is a great disposition in many scholars to be continu- 
ally calling for something new before they have mastered the 
old, to despise simplicity and easy lessons, and to aspire after 
the execution of complicated and difficult tasks, and to be anx- 
ious to hurry forward to the study of the higher branches of 
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knowledge before they have attained to a competent knowledge 
of the common ones. Thus I have known many a pupil who 
was proud of being able to tell the distance of the several plan- 
ets from the sun who had not the least idea of the distance 
across the school-room or how far it was to the post-office, 
and many a boy who wanted to be immediately instructed in 
algebra who had but a slight acquaintance with some of the 
common rules of arithmetic.* 

This disposition to hurry on, to gain for the sake of show a 
mere smattering of various branches of knowledge rather than 
to learn any one of them thoroughly, is a prominent fault in 
almost all the schools of this country, and is a great foe to all 
real progress and sound learning. The teacher should not in- 
dulge his pupils in this propensity, but should insist on their 
mastering thoroughly whatever they attempt to learn, although 
it should render him temporarily unpopular with his pupils, or 
impair for a time his reputation as a teacher among the un- 
thinking. 

But the fault in this direction is sometimes with the teacher 
himself. ‘Many teachers,” says Bishop Potter, “aim too 
much at immediate and striking results.” In our schools for 
the deaf and dumb this disposition is unduly fostered by the 
continued necessity the teacher is under of exhibiting his 
class and of “showing off” to strangers. This necessity 
strongly tempts the instructor to cram his pupils with exhibit- 
able knowledge, and to attempt to astonish visitors by a delu- 
sive display of the attainments his pupils have made. All 
children may be made to accomplish surprising feats if the 
teacher is weak enough to waste time in teaching them to 
perform them. For example, a teacher might, by constant 
drill of weeks or months, cause all of his pupils perfectly to 
know and instantly to tell the exact date of the birth and 
death of every man of great celebrity that ever lived. But 
such school exercises, though calculated to excite wonder, 
show the folly rather than the wisdom of the teacher. 

Showy exhibitions and examinations, the result of mechani- 
cal drill, are poor tests of actual proficiency; the comparative 


* The faculty of the National Deaf-Mute College bear sorrowful testi- 
mony to the frequency with which such cases as this are brought under 
their notice in the young men who present themselves as candidates for 
admission to the College.—Ep. ANNALS. 
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merits of the pupils and the best results of instruction are 
often not shown or brought out by them at all. 

In my view, the perfecting of our pupils in the knowledge 
and use of written language should be the chief aim and busi- 
ness of all our schools of the primary grade. Whatever else 
is taught should be considered secondary and subsidiary to 
this. While the acquisition of the language is the chief end 
aimed at, a great deal of other knowledge will necessarily be 
incidentally acquired, but the direct and absorbing pursuit of 
other lines of study should, in my opinion, be for a time de- 
ferred. After the language has been mastered, a foundaticn 
will have been laid upon which any superstructure of learning 
may be reared. But without a good knowledge of language 
it is not possible for the deaf and dumb to make any import- 
ant advances in any line of study. I should not despair of the 
time coming when our pupils, with few exceptions, should 
leave our institutions complete masters of written language, 
if those who have the management of these institutions could 
be brought to see the necessity, in the instruction of the deaf 
and dumb, of small schools, small classes, and of teaching 
language by the natural method; and I will venture to predict 
that if the articulation schools of this country continue to act 
as they now do, according to these important methods and 
principles, while the so-called sign schools refuse to conform 
to them, the former will in the end supersede the latter 
throughout the land. 
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THE NATURAL LANGUAGE OF SIGNS.—IV.* 
BY MGR. DE HAERNE, D. D., BRUGES, BELGIUM. 
Cuaprer VII. 

For the educated deaf and dumb, that is, those who can read, 
write, or articulate, the sign-language has an intellectual ca- 
pacity much greater than for the uneducated, in this, that it 
produces recollections of ideas and logical affinities between the 
words and sentences of syllabic language. 

We can, if necessary, by the aid of signs alone, teach the deaf 
and dumb intellectual notions, or the fundamental truths of 
faith, for example; but generally speaking, this knowledge can- 
not be carried very far without writing or articulation. In this 
respect, the tendency of the German school, which attaches 
more importance to articulation and writing, while it does not 
exclude natural signs, is preferable to the French school, which 
prefers the sign-language to the other two elements in the in- 
struction of the deaf and dumb. The imperfections of the 
sign-language in an intellectual point of view have been shown 
by a great many of the German instructors. It only arrives at 
abstraction by intermediaries which restrain the spontaneity of 
thought, and it describes with difficulty those relations more 
especially attached to grammatical forms. (In this respect it 
is the very antipode of Greek and Sanscrit.) Then the very 
facility which it presents for the formation and composition of 
natural signs gives rise to « variety of expressions, which re- 
quire too much reflection from persons not accustomed to con- 
verse with each other ; and this to such an extent that we might 
say that each establishment for the deaf and dumb has its lan- 
guage apart, or at least its own particular dialect. Doubtless, 
scholars in different institutions may understand each other ; 
but it is with the aid or help of circumlocutions and gropings, 
as it were, more or less difficult.ft 

All these reasons show the inferiority of the sign-language, 


* Concluded from vol. xx, page 228. 

+ Several deaf and dumb strangers, and among the number a teacher 
from Edinburgh, visited the Institution at Brussels, and they were obliged 
to have recourse to writing to explain the greater part of the questions they 
put to the scholars. It is true that the sign-language of these visitors was 
very arbitrary. 
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even the most natural, when compared with spoken or written 
language. Nevertheless, the language of signs is the mother- 
tongue of the deaf and dumb, it is necessary to them, and it 
cannot be abandoned in the institutions especially designed for 
them, nor in their families when they are educated at home. It 
is evident that it is the only means of communication between 
the old and new scholars ; then it serves constantly as a help 
to the tutor for teaching in general, and notably for teaching 
writing and reading and articulation. It is also the only lan- 
guage by the aid of which we can address with success the 
whole number of scholars, in sermons, in solemn addresses, in 
‘ the translation of words of encouragement pronounced by in- 
spectors or persons who come to visit the schools, whose re- 
marks must be communicated immediately in order to produce 
any effect. In good establishments every possible effort is 
being made to show the advantage of writing and articulation 
over the sign-language, but there are a multitude of circum- 
stances where the language of natural signs must be per- 
mitted; to act otherwise would be to stifle nature and inflict 
upon these unfortunates an undeserved punishment, which 
would produce a very bad effect in a moral point of view, and 
shackle good education. 

No person has more clearly shown the place that ought to 
be given to the natural language of signs in the instruction of 
the deaf and dumb than Mr. Kruse,* himself deaf and dumb, 
author of several remarkable works upon this special teaching, 
and instructor of the deaf and dumb at Schleswig for more 
than a quarter of a century. On this important question, of 
which he is evidently more competent to judge than teachers 
to whom Providence has not accorded the sorrowful privilege 
of this useful experience, he expresses himself as follows : 

“ Writing, of which we must say a few words in order to 
show the connection it has with the other elements of instruction, 
the sign-language and articulation, between which it takes its 
place as a lamp to enlighten them both—writing, with the aid 
of articulate words, is the indispensable vehicle of syllabic ex- 
pression ; it is like a lever, which raises the word at the same 
time as the thought, and it ought, therefore, to be taught to 
the deaf-mute. It fixes the vague forms of words, and rivets 


the attention to the idea. Having thought for the root and 
basis, writing is a sort of practical grammar, the more necessary 


* “Ueber Taubstumme, Taubstumnen-Bildung,” etc., pp. 184-194. 
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to the deaf-mute because he cannot appropriate the word in the 
ordinary manner. It is at the same time a sort of intellectual 
gymnastics for him, inasmuch as it forces him to think in the 
fashion of ordinary language. It aids the memory, and facili- 
tates the study of the existing affinity between ideas and sen- 
tences. It is the first introduction to the art of speaking, and 
must necessarily precede articulation, which, without its help, 
would be simple mechanism. It initiates the deaf-mute into the 
reading of useful books, and furnishes him with the means of 
continuing, even out of school, his own education. (‘ Writing 
is almost meditating,’ says De Gérandc.) The sustained study 
of words, with the aid of the intuition of the object or the ap- 
propriate sign, insensibly places the deaf-mute in the way of 
understanding the sense of written words almost with the same 
facility as those who hear. 

‘But can writing in every respect replace articulate words 
to the deaf-mute, as a means of conceiving and expressing 
ideas? Writing, though it is a representation of spoken ideas 
to the eye, cannot be for the deaf and dumb, any more than for 
other persons, the most appropriate form to express thoughts. 
In cases where the hearer must translate a written expression 
into spoken words, the deaf-mute must necessarily translate it 
into his mother-tongue; he cannot think in words without the 
help of his natural language of signs. 

“Tt is not writing, but gesture signs, which replace articulated 
words with the deaf-mute. But it does not follow that the lan- 
guage of signs can supplant articulation, since it cannot convey 
to the intelligence the form of words by which thoughts are 
exactly expressed. 

“From all the experiences and observations made in this 
matter, articulation is, for the deaf and dumb, the instrument 
best adapted for the expression of their thoughts. It is con- 
formable to their nature, for who has not remarked, while living 
in their society, that those even who are incapable of articula- 
tion make inarticulate sounds to express with more force senti- 
ments with which they are deeply affected, and which they seek 
to express by gesticulation? Those who have learned to-speak 
have generally the habit of articulating while thinking. Again, 
it is by articulation that they try to recall the words which have 
escaped them, and which they find more easily by this means 
than by the manual alphabet, which, however, is often very use- 
ful to them, particularly in conversing with those who have no 
other means of making themselves understood. 

“One would say that man is organized in such a manner that 
he cannot find any better means of expressing himself than by 
articulation. It is only by this medium that the deaf and dumb, 
as well as other men, can give the exact expression and natural 
value to their thoughts. The articulated word not only serves 
to clothe the thoughts, but it is engraved in the memory of the 
deaf-mute more easily and more profoundly than a word that is 
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written or expressed by dactylology. It is by articulation that 
he introduces himself into real life, since it is by this means 
that he can converse with everybody, and this initiation into 
life becomes for him a new school, in which he continually de- 
velops his intelligence. 

“Thus articulation is not merely a useful auxiliary for conver- 
sation, but a necessary instrument for the complete and perfect 
development of the deaf and dumb. The teacher, therefore, 
will not regret the trouble he will have to take in teaching the 
method of articulation and reading on the lips, even when he 
sees beforehand that he will rarely succeed in seeing his scholar 
acquire that facility of speaking which distinguishes those who 
hear; and in all cases, reading upon the lips, which is the indis- 
pensable correlative of articulation, places the deaf-mute in a 
position to dispense as much as possible with the manual alpha- 
bet, the value of which is confined to a certain circle.” 


What has been said about writing and articulation will help 
to explain more closely the part assigned to the natural language 
of signs in teaching the deaf and dumb, upon which subject we 
shall again cite the clever deaf and dumb teacher of Schleswig, 
who knows better than anybody else to what extent this element 
of instruction can be usefully employed in teaching his unfortu- 
nate companions. He expresses himself in these terms: 


“Tf it is true that signs are less fit than words to serve as 
expressions of thought, that does not detract from their special 
value. The language of signs is to introduce the deaf-mute 
into the domain of ordinary language ;* and this is not the least 
of its merits. 

** It would be unreasonable to upbraid the natural language 
of signs that expressing, as it does, many things in a satisfactory 
manner, it is far from having a determined sign for each thought, 
or for each word, since its tendency is quite different from syl- 
labic language. Its first object is to represent pictures of things 
in fancy, and describe them before the eyes. 

“The question is not whether it can give so completely the 
same value to the subject as the vulgar tongue, but whether it 
can give the ideological elements of a proposition a sense which 
awakens the understanding, an aspect which speaks to the mind. 

“Now this is what an impartial observer cannot deny. If 

‘there is often a deficiency in the signs, the facial expression 
fills it up by giving, as it were, the colors to the picture. 


* This does not exclude in any way the use of plain or colored drawings 
in the method of the author. 

+ This facial expression, as we saw in the classification of the simple and 
compound signs, has great power and real eloquence. Signs are, as it 
were, the stones of the intellectual edifice that we have to construct; facial 
expression and the play of the features are the mortar and cement of the 
building. 
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“Pantomimic signs are not the work of the intellect: no, 
they are the spontaneous production of nature, which renders 
them characteristic and intelligible to everybody. Without the 
least embarrassment in the world as to the choice of signs, the 
deaf-mute will express, in a manner to be perfectly understood, 
sorrow, joy, doubt, astonishment, admiration, and, in a word, 
all the sentiments he feels. Moreover, the natural language of 
signs is so flexible* that each one expresses his own manner of 
viewing things without the diversity of expression becoming 
unintelligible.— To attempt to fashion the sign-language ac- 
cording to spoken languages would be to disown its nature 
and strike a fatal blow at the intellectual life of the deaf-mute. 
We must give him full liberty outside the syllabic system. It 
is in the society of the deaf and dumb that the sign-language is 
best formed and cultivated; it is like a wild plant, that requires 
its own soil, and its best soil is that of the institutions where it 
holds an honorable position.” 

“The language of signs,” says Mr. Kruse again, “is the real 
element of the deaf-mute; it is his very life, his health, the 
secret of his activity, the expression of his soul; it is that 
which inspires him with feeling and causes his good humor, by 
dissipating that gloomy air so evident in him, and which can 
only be conquered by a good education. This language is his 
intellectual native land, and he rarely deserts it without intel- 
lectually losing himself in the clouds. Tie his hands and arms, 
and he will still gesticulate in his mind or with the aid of his feet. 

“The use of natural signs is not limited to elementary in- 
struction, but it extends to the full development of education, 
because instruction, even after the pupil has rendered himself 
master of speech up to a certain point, cannot long dispense 
with the use of it as a medium. In many cases the natural 
language of signs is, and will be, the only anchor of hope to 
those unfortunates who are deprived of hearing.” 


This statement of the principal elements of instruction of the 
deaf and dumb, and the relative importance that ought to at- 
tach to each one of these elements, emanates, as we have seen, 
from a man most competent, being himself a deaf-mute and an 
experienced teacher, and who has besides gained a well-merited 
reputation by his works upon this subject. It would be diffi- 
cult, not to say impossible, to invoke a higher authority. He 


* We have seen in the classification of signs several examples of this 
flexibility and elasticity, which permits them to be developed more or less 
according to necessity, and to be varied according to the character of the 
individual. Nevertheless there arises a certain slowness in the conversa- 
tion of persons who are strangers to one another. This is the weak side 
of the sign-language ; it is inferior in this respect to syllabic language. 

+ This supposes a certain dexterity that is not acquired by everybody, 
but when there is obscurity it is often the result of swerving from nature. 
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is a man profoundly versed in the methods of teaching which 
distinguish the Germans ; but he has the rare merit among his 
compatriots of not being exclusive, and of repelling the spirit 
of routine. He shows himself impartial in every sense of the 
word. He seeks, as we have seen, to co-ordinate the three 
principal elements of the special instruction of the deaf and 
dumb—the sign-language, writing, and articulation. Like us, 
he also seeks as much as possible to establish upon this ground 
that harmony so desirable between the different schools, espe- 
cially between the German and French schools. It is a most 
praiseworthy end, which every impartial man ought to try to 
attain. The natural language of signs, of which we have set 
forth the fundamental principles in order to place them within 
the reach of everybody, ought to be looked wpon as an indis- 
pensable element in the instruction of the deaf-mute; but this 
is not by any means to be understood in an exclusive sense. 
Writing, articulation, and intuition by the aid of drawings and 
pictures, must also come within the limits of this instruction 
in a rational manner, according to the preceding explanations. 
Nevertheless, we must leave a large latitude to the instructors 
as regards the fusion of the elements, and the proportion and 
importance to be attributed to each one of them. Individual 
character, which is the soul of instruction, must be taken into 
consideration. In fine, there is one principle which ought to 
control this question of special instruction; that is, to amalga- 
mate in the best manner possible the elements of which we 
have spoken, without neglecting a single one; to make, as it 
were, a whole, a methodical system, by presenting it always in 
such a point of view as will accord with the intelligence of the 
deaf-mute. 

This intelligence which we have to develop presents itself, 
after a good education, under the form of a picture, of which 
the sign-language has sketched the plan and the leading features 
of color, writing has furnished the outlined forms, and methodi- 
cal articulation, resting upon intuition, signs, and writing, 
has put in the final colors and tints, and the magic of light 
and shade. In this union of the elements of art we have a 
perfect picture, where we find all that animates the canvas to 
be the reflection of the soul of the painter. Such is the por- 
trait of an accomplished deaf-mute. It is the ideal of educa- 
tion, which is never perfectly realized, but which nevertheless 
we must accept for a model and realize as nearly as possible. 
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REPORT ON DEAF-MUTE INSTRUCTION AS REPRE- 
SENTED IN THE VIENNA EXHIBITION OF 1873. 


BY EDWARD M. GALLAUDET, PH. D., LL. D., WASHINGTON. 


[We are happy to lay before our readers, even at this late date, Presi- 
dent Gallaudet’s official report as Commissioner from the American Gov- 
ernment to the Vienna Exhibition. The report was presented to the 
Secretary of State two years ago, but—for ‘‘reasons of State,” we sup- 
pose—we have not hitherto been permitted to print it in the Annals. 
Some portions of the report which contain information already published 
In this journal, or otherwise familiar to our readers, are omitted.—Epb. 
ANNALS. | 

The defective arrangement of the Exhibition, markedly infe- 
rior to that of Paris in 1867, rendered it difficult to make a 
comparative examination of exhibits of a similar character from 
different countries. 

This was true in an especial degree of the matter of deaf-mute 
instruction; that is to say, it was almost impossible to be cer- 
tain one had discovered, even after long search, all that might 
exist in the Exhibition relating to this specialty in the depart- 
ments of education or public charities. 

For the credit of the several states of Europe where estab- 
lishments for the deaf and dumb exist, it is to be hoped that 
the following report may be found to be imperfect, and that 
much more than we were able to discover met the eyes of ob- 
servers more fortunate than ourselves. Otherwise, the fact will 
pass into history that, of the hundreds of institutions in Europe, 
but five, and four of these in Austria,* contributed anything to 
the Welt-Ausstellung. 

From the Imperial Royal Institution in Vienna, a set of pho- 
tographs appeared, showing with considerable clearness the 
arrangement of its buildings. 

From the institution at Briinn, specimens of steel pens man- 
ufactured in the establishment, together with some other unim 
portant articles of handiwork, were exhibited. 

The St. Polten school sent a series of picture-cards used in 
teaching beginners; and the institution at Gratz presented 


* There was also a contribution from Spain which did not come under 
President Gallaudet’s observation. See the Annals, vol. xix, p. 127.-Ep, 
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wood-carvings, executed by its pupils, fancy work, shoes 
manufactured in the institution, and specimens of penmanship. 

in marked contrast to this meagre presentation from the 
schools of Europe was the collection of reports, photographs, 
and publications to be found in the American department. 

Farly in the autumn of 1872, the honorable Commissioner of 
Education, General John Eaton, requested Professor Edward 
A. Fay, then acting president of the National Deaf-Mute College, 
and editor of the American Annals of the Deaf and Dumb, to 
invite institutions for deaf-mutes in the United States to send 
‘“‘as full representations as possible of the methods and results 
of the education of the deaf and dumb in America.” 

In response to Professor Fay’s invitation, there were for- 
warded, through the Bureau of Education, and exhibited in a 
prominent section of the space allotted to the United States, the 
following contributions: [Here follows the list of American 
contributions, which may be found in the Annals, vol. xviii, 
pp- 131 and 278.] 

To those familiar with the work of deaf-mute instruction in 
this country, the mere mention, by title, of the foregoing pub- 
lications will sufficiently indicate the value of the collection. 
For the information of the general public, however, it is proper 
that some further explanation should be given. 

In the official reports of the several institutions named, the 
leading facts in the history of deaf-mute instruction in this 
country are recorded ; statements in detail of the cost of build- 
ings and of current expenses are furnished; much valuable 
statistical information as to causes of deafness, etc., is afforded ; 
methods and courses of instruction are explained and set forth ; 
discussions in teachers’ conventions are reported; results of 
examination and specimens of pupils’ composition are given as 
indices of progress; and the legislation of State and Federal 
Governments is published. The volume of catalogues and 
announcements of the National Deaf-Mute College, 1864-’72, 
gives an account of the organization of this institution, states 
its objects, the courses of study pursued, the names of its officers 
and students, the degrees it has conferred, and many other items 
of interest. 

[Several paragraphs describing the history and character of 
the Annals, and one concerning the Silent World, are here 
omitted, for the reason above stated in the prefatory note. ] 
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Since returning to America, we have learngd that there were 
sent to the Exhibition, from the institution at Friedberg, Hesse, 
specimens of handiwork of female pupils; also, a complete set, 
in nine volumes, of the Organ der Taubstummen und Blinden- 


anstalten in Deutschland, a monthly publication, which has been 
conducted for nineteen years by Dr. Matthias, the principal of 
the Friedberg Institution; also, certain other publications by 
the same author. 

It is difficult to say what effect for good may result from the 
presence at Vienna of the several publications we have now 
described. 

Our duty is performed in reporting the extent to which the 
interest of deaf-mute instruction was represented in the Exhibi- 
tion. 

We may, however, be permitted to express the hope that the 
record of what has been done in the United States of America 
may be allowed to exert such an influence as shall serve to stim- 
ulate effort in behalf of this important educational interest in 
countries where much less has been accomplished, relatively, 
than in our own land. 


THE NEW DEPARTURE OF THE NEW YORK INSTI- 
TUTION FOR THE INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF 
AND DUMB. 


BY THE TEACHER OF THE HIGH CLASS. 


How many persons may be taught advantageously by one 
instructor in a given time is a question that bears directly 
upon the best interests of any school. But it is one of prime 
importance in its relation to the instruction of the deaf and 
dumb; for they require a greater amount of direct individual 
attention than, probably, any other class of pupils. 

Of course, no precise answer can be given that will apply to 
all cases. This'will depend upon a variety of considerations, 
such as the capacity of the teacher for labor and despatch; the 
character, condition, and necessities of his pupils; how he is 
able to classify them; what he is teaching, ete. A teacher 
might, no doubt, profitably devote his whole time and energy 
to one or two deaf-mutes, especially in the earlier stages of their 
education. If they were of ordinary capacity he ought to suc- 
ceed in giving them as good an education as is given to other 
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children, and even as thorough a knowledge of language as is 
possessed by those who hear and speak—a thing which it is 
quite impossible to do in our public institutions during the five, 
eight, or twelve years they are under tuition in classes of the 
smallest practicable size. Indeed, in all cases of special success 
in teaching deaf-mutes, it will be found that, besides possessing 
minds of a higher order than common, and severely applying 
themselves, they had the advantage of a vast amount of indi- 
vidual instruction—much more than it is ordinarily possible to 
give to all alike when many are taught together. 

An expert teacher might, perhaps, undertake the instruction 
of two or three more, say four or five in all, without serious 
detriment to any of them, and, possibly, with some advantage 
to them all by their association. But the limit would soon be 
reached, beyond which he could not go without depriving them 
of that amount of individual attention which deaf-mutes so much 
need. 

Probably no deaf-mute teacher of experience would think 
himself able to do entire justice to a class of more than six or 
eight, at most, if he were to devote all his time and energy to 
them. When, therefore, a class of twice that number, or, as is 
sometimes the case, of three or four times that number, is en- 
trusted to him, he addresses himself to his task under a sense 
of injustice done both to himself and to his pupils, in requiring 
of him more than any one can accomplish, and in depriving 
them of the special attention they imperatively need. 

It is true, certain kinds of instruction may be giyen—stories 
may be told, facts stated, by pantomime, to a large class at one 
time as readily as to other children by the voice. But when one 
undertakes to initiate his pupils into the mysteries of the science 
of numbers, or to make them acquainted with the nice distine- 
tions of verbal language and the intricacies of grammar, which 
other children get through the ear without effort, to correct 
their deaf-mutisms, and to remove their peculiar difficulties, he 
must take them seriatim, and patiently devote much time to 
them as individuals. 

The training of children, like the training of animals to the 
practice of any feat, or of any art, requires a great deal of indi- 
vidual attention. This is especially true in regard to the train- 
ing of deaf-mutes to expertness in the use of verbal language. 
The peculiar difficulties in their case will be obvious to any one 
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who reflects that his own vernacular must of necessity be a 
foreign language to them. Not only this, but written words, 


which to others are the representatives of a spoken language 
with which they are familiar, are to these deaf-mutes but 
arbitrary symbols, to which they must by some means or other 
be helped to attach definite ideas. Indeed, the difficulty of 
giving to one single deaf-mute by long-continued, patient effort 
a tolerable knowledge of verbal language, which till recently 
was thought to be quite impossible, is so apparent to any one 
who has ever made the attempt, and the utter impossibility of 
doing this to large numbers at a time has been so fully demon- 
strated by the experience of the past fifty years in our public 
schools, that we need not spend time in arguing it here. We 
should not have thought it worth while to introduce it at all, 
but for the extraordinary departure recently made by one of 
the oldest institutions in this country, and by far “the largest 
in the world.” 

There are but few mutes—only those whose guardians are 
able to employ private tutors—who can enjoy that amount of 
individual instruction and training which should, when possible, 
be given to every one. It is not supposed that our public in- 
stitutions generally, where they are gathered in large numbers, 
will find it practicable to employ as large a corps of teachers as 
the best interests of the pupils require. A compromise must 
be made between what is desirable and what is attainable. In 
all schools and colleges the demands of economy tend to keep 
down the number of paid instructors to itsminimum. This is 
especially so in our schools for the unfortunate classes, who 
necessarily require more attention individually, and where a 
larger number of teachers proportionately is required on this 
very account—a fact not always appreciated by those who are in 
the boards of direction. 

This tendency to keep down the number of teachers and in- 
crease the size of their classes has always been one of the chief 
difficulties with which teachers of the deaf and dumb in our 
public institutions have had to contend. It is just here that 
we discover the reason why they so generally come short of ac- 
complishing their desire, and what they might accomplish 
under more favorable circumstances. This is the reason why 
so large a majority of the pupils, where this system of large 
classes prevails, complete their term of instruction without 
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having attained to even a tolerable understanding of the Eng- 
lish language. A certain sort of education they do receive, 
such as can be given to large numbers together through the 
language of signs. But as for the education that enables them 
to express their ideas in writing, or to read understandingly 
ordinary books and periodicals, they are very deficient. It 
must be confessed that not one-half of them, upon completing 
their full term of instruction, are able to read ordinary books 
as other children read them. But a very small proportion of 
them, and those mostly semi-mutes, are able to read the com- 
monest specimens of our current literature with pleasure or 
profit. These are facts that must be known before much can 
be done to remedy the deficiency. It is not to the want of 
ability or tact in our teachers that these meagre results are to 
be attributed. As a class, they are skilful, earnest, and devoted 
to their work. It is simply because more is required of them 
than in the nature of things it is possible for them to accomplish. 
It is quite easy to mislead the public by bringing forward 
picked pupils for exhibition, especially the semi-mutes, who 
have gained their knowledge of language mostly through the 
ear. The temptation to do this is strong. But the teacher 
knows, and the directors ought to know, that behind these the 
rank and file of the pupils are sadly deficient, because it has 
been impossible to give them the personal attention they have 
needed. 

It will be interesting to inquire in this connection how far 
the demands of economy have prevailed, and to what extent 
the necessities of the pupils have been provided for in respect 
to the number of teachers employed in our various institutions. 
The Annals for January and July, 1875, gives us the data for 
determining the ratio of teachers to pupils in the various insti- 
tutions in the United States, Canada, and Prussia for the 
year 1874. We find from the tables given that in forty of the 
forty-four institutions in the United States (not including the 
New York Institution, which we will consider by itself) there 
were on the 16th of November, 1874, 3,686 pupils. The num- 
ber of teachers, including the principals—many of whom are 
teachers—was 273. This gives an average of one teacher to 
13.1 pupils. If we include the six institutions in Canada, con- 
taining 312 pupils and 24 teachers, the average of the whole 
number is exactly one to 13. 
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In the Institution at Philadelphia it is one to 16. 


‘ Danville, Ky., 1638. 

Columbus, O., “ 163. 

“ * Frederick City, Md., it is one to 10. 
Hartford “12.2. 
Raleigh, N. C., 14. 
“ College at 4.2. 


“Institution at Jacksonville, I1., 91.2. 

This last gives the smallest proportional number of teachers 
of any institution in the United States, excepting New York, 
where it is intended to be (according to its last annual report, 
to which we will soon more particularly refer) one to furty / 

In the forty Prussian institutions the ratio is almost exactly 
equal to that in the institutions of this country, (if we except 
the New York Institution,) one to 12.9. If, however, we add 
the principals—supposing them not to be included in the table 
—the ratio is reduced to one to 10.5. 

The number of pupils in the New York Institution at the 
close of the year, September 30, 1873, was 515; the number 
for the entire year, 602. The number of teachers was 30. 
This gave an average of from 17 to 20 pupils to each teacher— 
even then greater than that in any other, excepting the one at 
Jacksonville, Il. 

But as the pay of these 30 teachers—though proportionately 
less than that generally given elsewhere, and confessedly quite 
inadequate to the decent support of the teachers—was still 
quite an item of expense in the aggregate, the board of direc- 
tors, with a view, as it was said, of satisfying the demands of 
the teachers and of their treasury at the same time, resolved 
npon the following ingenious plan, which is set forth in the last 
annual report, written soon after it went into effect, in these 
words : 

“On the opening of the new term on the 3d of September, 
1874, a plan was inaugurated, designed to promote the effi- 
ciency of the institution, and, at the same time, while securing 
increased compensation to the teachers, diminish the heavy 
expenditure made necessary by giving what was considered an 
inadequate support to a large corps of instructors who were 
constantly tempted to seek in other fields the remuneration 
they would have preferred to receive in this. 
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“The number of hours of daily labor on the part of these 
gentlemen and ladies has been increased from five to eight, 
and the number employed has been reduced from thirty to 
sixteen, the special teachers of drawing and articulation having 
been retained. Under this arrangement each teacher instructs 
forty pupils in two classes, one in the morning and the other 
in the afternoon. 

“Tn order that the pupils in each division may equally share 
in the benefit of the portion of the day that may prove most 
conducive to their advancement, either at school or at work, 
the session is changed weekly, the morning division of one 
week being the afternoon division of the next week.” 

Owing to the diminished number of pupils during the year, 
the average number of forty to be assigned to each of the 
teachers retained was not quite reached; particularly if the 
principal is to be counted among their number, as in the other 
institutions. But, in fact, neither he nor the teachers of draw- 
ing and articulation are to be included in this apportionment 
of pupils to teachers, for they have no regular classes. The 
actual number of teachers of classes was reduced to 14, only 
jour of whom are hearing and speaking gentlemen!! And 
the actual number of pupils November 16, 1874, was 532, 
giving an average of one teacher to 38 pupils. Even at this 
lower figure the ratio is nearly twice as great as that of the 
Jacksonville Institution, and about three times as great as the 
general average throughout this country and Prussia. 

So we see that the New York Institution for the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb, while claiming to be the largest in the 
world, has, by this new departure, taken to herself the honor, 
also, such as it is, of making the most scanty provision for 
their instruction (so far as our data goes) of any institution 
in the world! ! 

The happy results that were expected to flow from this new 
departure are summed up at the close of the report above 
mentioned under the following heads: 

“1st. The diminished number of those receiving instruction 
in manual art at the same time; thereby giving them the oppor- 
tunity of receiving more individual attention.” 


So it appears that the “more individual attention” so 
greatly needed in the school-room is hereafter to be given in 
the shops only, and the main object for which these speechless 
children are here gathered, and which cannot elsewhere be 
attained, is to be subordinated to that which is incidental, and 
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which can be quite as well secured almost anywhere else as 


here. 

“2d. The concentration of thought and effort upon the work 
of the institution on the part of the teachers, and the individ- 
ual benefit arising from greater acquired experience and facility 
in imparting instruction.” 

That is to say, the closer any one is confined to his labor the 
less danger there is of his thinking of anything else, and the 
more work that can be got out of him the greater will be his 
experience. Just so. But nature has her limitations. No more 
can be got out of any one than there is in him. The hours of 
grinding may be doubled, but the grist will be proportioned to 
what was in the hopper. The only result of prolonging the 
operation will be to wear away the stones. 

It may seem like an ingenious device to add three hours a day 
to the time of the teacher's service, double the number of his 
pupils, and give him two classes to teach instead of one. But 
what if the original five hours were more than enough to exhaust 
his strength, and his one class was before twice as large as it 
should have been? -There must be a failure somewhere. Teach- 
ing that és teaching is the severest kind of labor, and there is 
no kind of teaching that so taxes the nervous system, and so 
exhausts both mind and body, as teaching a class of deaf-mutes. 
Teachers in our schools generally are not expected to be actively 
engaged more hours than this. No faithful teacher of deaf- 
mutes certainly can endure more. The mere occupancy of a 
crowded school-room filled with noxious vapors for eight hours, 
from day to day, to say nothing of the draft upon one’s vital 
powers required in teaching two fresh classes four hours each, 
successively, is enough to undermine the strongest constitution. 
Besides this, every teacher must have some time for liberal cul- 
ture, if he has a mind to be cultivated. He must have time to 
think of something else, or he will become a narrow-minded, 
arrant drone in his profession. He must have time, also, for the 
preparation of lessons for his class, which is one of his most 
important duties. No teacher can be made a mere machine to 
grind out the preparations of another with anything but the 
meagerest results. If compelled to do this, like a blind horse 
in a cider-mill, urged round and round by the crack of the whip, 
he will soon become good for nothing as a teacher, and if this 
is the only service for which he is fit he has no place in the 
school-room where deaf-mutes are to be taught. 
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It is as easy to spoil a good teacher as it is a good animal, 
by overworking him. But if he learns to spare himself before 
it is too late, and prudently to disperse the energy and 
strength he has for his task over the whole time of his length- 
ened service, nothing will be gained by it, unless it be the 
increased compensation, which he could better earn in five 
hours of earnest teaching than in eight or ten hours of lifeless 
routine. The reaction upon his own mind and upon the pupils 
will be equally injurious. The attempt to get a greater amount 
of valuable service out of teachers already tasked to the limit 
of their powers, and beyond, by simply adding to their hours of 
labor and doubling the number of their pupils, is a species of 
inflation which, like the inflation of our currency, will prove 
to be a delusion fraught only with mischief. Nothing is added 
to the real value of any commodity by diluting it. 

“3d. The removal of the temptation from new teachers to 
make the institution a stepping-stone to other professions, in 
preparing for which they might otherwise employ their unutil- 
ized leisure.” 

The institution at New York has had, from time to time, 
some of the finest minds and ablest scholars in the country 
among its teachers, some of whom might have been retained, 
(as they should have been, for they were much needed,) if they 
had been decently compensated. But the idea that valuable 
teachers are to be attracted to this profession by making it 
especially laborious, and the more exacting and burdensome 
its duties shall become the more likely they will be to stick to 
it, is one that fails to impress us with its force. 

“4th. The smoothness and equableness arising from a re- 
duced corps of efficient and harmonious workers.” 

Whether this means that the smaller the number of teachers 
the less likely they will be to quarrel with each other, or the 
less difficult it will be to manage them, or both, it is anything 
but complimentary to any of the parties concerned. This 
might be a valid reason for reducing the number of pupils, 
and in this way avoiding the necessity of employing so many 
instructors. But if twice the number of pupils that ought to 
be gathered in any one institution is accepted, then provision 
must be made for their instruction accordingly. There is no 
more justice in putting them upon short rations in their in- 
struction than in their diet because, forsooth, it involves too 
much trouble or expense to give them enough. 
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It may be that the heads of the departments into which it has 
been thought best to divide this enormous institution find it 
easier to execute their duties under the present arrangement, 
but we submit the question whether their convenience ought 
to be made paramount to the necessities of these unfortunate 
children of their charge. 

The institution is no doubt too large and unwieldy. No such 
institution ought to comprise more than 250 pupils. But the 
real evil, instead of being remedied by giving it two heads, is 
only increased. It was said by Napoleon that one poor com- 
mander of an army corps was better than two good ones. A 
tolerable triumvirate is perhaps possible, but a successful du- 
umvirate, never.* But it is not more commanders the insti- 
tution needs, but a larger corps of working teachers, for it is by 
the teachers that the real work for which the institution was 
established is done, so far as it is done at all. And some 
means ought to be devised: for obtaining them, and decently 
supporting them also. If funds are actually needed for the 
purpose of this institution—which is not an asylum, but a 
school for the instruction of deaf-mutes—then let application, 
at once, be made to the legislature, which has always shown 
itself ready to respond to its appeals for aid. 

But it seems hardly possible that those who are responsible 
for this sad deficiency in the educational department of this in- 
stitution should plead poverty as their excuse, when we remem- 
ber that the State already gives them $300 for every one of the 
pupils, from the greatest to the least, and primarily for this 
very object, their education—a more liberal allowance, we will 
venture to believe, than is given by most of the States of the 
Union, and larger than is given in any other country ; also, that 
a legacy of more than $10,000 is even now coming into its 
treasury, to say nothing of its immense property, real and per- 
sonal, and other sources of income. 

Surely, with all these resources at command the almoners of 
this noble charity ought to be abie to rescue this institution 
from the disgrace of making the scantiest provision for the in- 
struction of her pupils of any known institution in the world. 


* We are discussing principles—not men. It is hoped that our remarks 
will not be construed as having any individual bearing whatever, or as 
intimating that this system is not operating as well in the New York Insti- 
tution as it could be reasonably expected to operate anywhere. 
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They ought so to apportion the ample funds at their disposal 
as to put this, the largest institution in the world, upon a par 
at least with her humbler sister institutions. 

It will be utterly impossible for her to maintain a respecta- 
ble standing among them with respect to the education given 
to her pupils so long as 38 or 40 children are assigned to one 
teacher, and only four speaking gentlemen and four speaking 
ladies are provided for over half-a-thousand mutes, while the 
general average in all the other institutions is 13 pupils to one 
teacher, and a large proportion of these teachers are speaking 
gentlemen and ladies of experience and culture. Her large 
number of semi-mute pupils may enable her to make a fair show 
on set occasions, but behind them the great majority of her 
pupils will be lamentably deficient. She will graduate them 
from year to year with but a smattering of words, with no 
ability to read with intelligence the word of God or the com- 
monest books and papers that may fall in their way, or to 
communicate with their friends, excepting through signs and 
certain set phrases upon the most familiar topics. 

Finally, the report concludes its summary of reasons with 
the following statement : 

“Thus far, the new arrangement seems to have fulfilled the 
expectations entertained in regard to it. The teachers have 
not shown evidence of undue weariness, and the pupils have 
appeared to make progress fully equal to that of the same pe- 
riod in former years.” 

It was customary under the old Spanish Inquisition to have 
an inspector on hand to watch the effect of the operation upon 
the victim, lest more discipline than he could possibly stand 
should be given him at one time, and he should unfortunately 
drop off too suddenly. So, whenever he began to “show evi- 
dence of undue weariness,” a let-up for a season was ordered. 
Such also, we believe, is the custom when extraordinary feats 
of physical endurance are undertaken now-a-days; the patient 
is examined from time to time, to see if there be any “ evidence 
of undue weariness.” If he begins to falter, why, he must be 
taken out of the arena; if not, then there is reason to hope that 
the effort will prove a success. The introduction of these tests 
into our system of deaf-mute instruction marks an era in the 
progress of the cause. 

But, really, the only justification we can frame for the above 
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statement is, that it was written very soon after the new ar- 
rangement went into operation. This is a matter upon which 
the teachers themselves ought to be able to speak. Were it not 
for our determination not to be drawn into any personalities in 
this article, our report of a later date from the scene of action 
would be entirely of a different tenor. We are sorry to feel 
obliged to traverse the statements and arguments of those with 
whom it is both our interest and pleasure to agree when possi- 
ble, and towards whom we entertain sentiments of perfect amity 
and good-will. We are especially sorry in this instance. But 
we owe a duty superior to that of friendship, which we have 
endeavored to discharge in as impersonal and impartial a man- 
ner as possible. We should regret exceedingly to have any 
suspicion of sinister motives attach to our effort, to weaken its 
effect or to divert attention from the gravity of the question at 
issue. 

Whether these words of protest from one who is only a 
teacher produce any effect upon the directors of the New York 
Institution or not, we hope at least that other institutions will 
be dissuaded from following the lead of this until this experi- 
ment shall have had full time to develop its legitimate fruits, and 
after that we are sure there will be no danger of any institution 
wishing to follow it. We would, if possible, save them from 
premature action in so important a matter, and from inevitable 
disaster. It is this hope that has constrained us to undertake 
the painful service of calling in question in the Annals the 
corporate action of the board of directors of the New York In- 
stitution, for whom, as individuals, we entertain the highest 
respect. 

We have no doubt but that they have taken this action with 
the kindest intentions towards the teachers they have retained. 
It may therefore seem ungenerous, and possibly hazardous, for 
one who is dependent on their good-will, to criticize their ac- 
tion. But this is a public and not a private affair. As no con- 
siderations of a personal nature could have tempted us to speak 


out in this manner, so we shall allow none to withhold us from 
discharging what we believe to be a duty to the cause to which 
we have devoted the remnant of our life. Surely they, as hon- 
orable men, cannot but respect the honest utterances of one, 
though he may differ from them, more than a servile and silent 
acquiescence, through selfish prudence, in what he believes to 
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be an injustice towards those whom he is bound to aid and 


protect. 
J. H. PETTINGELL. 
New York INSTITUTION FOR THE INSTRUCTION 
OF THE DEaF AND DumB, 
New York, Oct. 20, 1875. 


POSTHUMOUS PAPERS OF THE LATE GEORGE 
HUTTON, F. E. I. S.—IIL.* 


EDITED BY HIS SON, J. SCOTT HUTTON, M. A., HALIFAX, N. 8. 
(Second Article.) 
METHODS OF TUITION. 


Ix communicating a knowledge of written language to the 
deaf and dumb there are two leading or general methods of 
procedure, which, however, admit of various modifications: 
one teaches them the meaning of single words, and then leads 
them to construct phrases and sentences after they have acquired 
a considerable number of words of the various parts of speech ; 
the other method is to give them the knowledge of words prac- 
tically from a given sentence, such as, “ Shake hands with me,” 
**Shake hands with that boy,” etc.; “There is a bird,” “There 
is a dog,” etc., showing them what the sentences mean as a 
whole, and then the meaning of each word in the sentence. 
This is the general idea of the two methods of tuition: the 
first leads from the general to the practical; the second, from 
the practical to the general meaning or reference; the first 
leads from the artificial to the natural; the second, from the 
natural to the artificial; the first generalizes, and then comes 
to the practice; the second is practical from beginning to end ; 
but of this more afterwards. 

FIRST STEPS IN TRAINING. 


It is of great importance to have a good beginning, or, in 
other words, to have a good foundation. The deaf and dumb, 
in general, have no proper idea of the end of their being sent 
to school, and one of the first things they should be told is, that 
they are sent to know what the “speaking folks” say, and that 
what they see written on paper, or the slate, is what speaking 
folks say, because they hear, and what the deaf and dumb 


* Continued from vol. xx, page 99. 
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sign, because they are deaf and dumb. Let this idea be pre- 
sented to their minds until it is thoroughly understood, and 
future progress goes smoothly on. While the properly-qualified 
teacher of the deaf and dumb has his plans matured and a reg- 
ular system of tuition established, so that his pupils may be led 


to understand the language they are sent to acquire, in its every 
phase of meaning and in its practical application, he will take 
advantage of every circumstance to carry them forward, and 
make his first interview with his mute pupil the starting-point 
of progress. Suppose, for example, that a bird were in a cage 
hanging in the apartment in which the deaf-mute first met with 
his teacher, and that the bird so arrested his attention that he 
directed the attention of the relative or friend who might be 
with him to the animal by significant signs, as much as to say, 
in our language, ‘“‘ There is a bird,” or should this be the first 
free communication that he made to his teacher, in either case 
we conceive that it would be the wisest course for the teacher 
to make this his first lesson, by writing down in a full round 
hand, on a slate, the words, “There is a bird,” and then let the 
deaf-mute know that the speaking people said these words to 
signify the same thing that he said by signs. This is easily 
done by making the sign, ‘There is a bird,” which the deaf- 
mute will at once recognize, and then pointing to the written 
words, speaking the words at the same time, and then to the 
mouth, with appropriate gestures. The deaf-mute will then at 
once see what is meant by written language, which he had no 
idea of before, and thus the important key for opening up the 
way to future progress is constructed, so that from the very 
first intelligence is brought out into full play. It is true that 
the pupil will not at first distinguish the different words and 
letters, and it is of no importance that he should; they will ap- 
pear to him just as one whole—merely a number of strokes; 
but it is this very idea that the teacher who practises this 
method considers the primum mobile of the whole system of 
tuition.* The deaf mute would very likely, if it were not 


* “The teacher” here referred to is the writer himself. My father’s 
earlier experience was similar to that of the revered founder of the Amer- 
ican system. Thesame wretched spirit of monopoly that sbut the venerated 
GAuLavuDET out of the British schools half a century 2go denied my father 
the opportunity of insight into the method pursued in the Edinburgh In- 
stitution, the only school of the kind then existing in his native country. 
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pointed out to him, consider that any lines, such as he himself 
or any other child might draw, would do equally well. The 
teacher, however, points out the whole sentence as meaning the 
whole of the sign made, and thus a definite idea is generated 
in the pupil’s mind of the connection between what he signs 
and what speaking people utter with the mouth; in fact, a 
practical idea is formed from the very first, which is gradually 
developed as his education proceeds. The teacher does not 
consider it necessary that he should at first know the meaning 
of each word or member of the sentence, “ There is a bird,” be- 
cause he will come to know this after he understands more fully 
the language as it is practically presented to his mind, and 
when he knows this sufficiently for the purpose of being able 
to learn the meaning of single words, the meaning of each word 
can be pointed out. It will be observed that the chief thing 
noticed by the pupil is the bird, and then the idea of telling 
what he observed. This being the case, by pointing to the 
word “bird,” and signing for it, by imitating with the arms the 
flying of a bird, he is made to mark that; and then “a,” as 
meaning one, and “is,” as denoting existence, and “there,” as 
indicating the place pointed to; so that the collocation of the 
words as thus expressed by the signs is “ Bird is there,” the 
article “a” being understood, and seldom expressed, except by 
using “one” when we wish to be definite. 

Suppose, again, that the teacher himself began the inter- 
course by signing to the pupil to “shake hands,” or by hold- 
ing out the hand for this purpose in a way that is universally 
understood. Then the teacher who adopts the system of tui- 
tion that we are now considering would do with this sentence 
the same as was done with the one already illustrated. “Shake 
hands” would signify the whole act as indicated by the sign, 
and though the deaf-mute could not know whether the first or 
the second word meant the “hands,” or which the action, yet 
he would at once, in the way formerly explained, understand 
that the two words meant the doing of the thing that the sign- 
ing led him to do; while in his after lessons he would learn 


Thus thrown entirely on his own resources, he carved out a path for him- 
self, deliberately adopting, as the result of independent study and experi- 
ment, the system sketched above, which is now being gradually recognized 
as the best, because the most natural, method of deaf-mute instruction. 
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the exact meaning of each, and in this way anything that was 
said at the first interview would be easily made the first or 
starting lesson by the teacher who adopts this system of tui- 
tion. This does not interfere with, but rather facilitates, the 
regular course which the teacher has previously marked out for 
all his pupils. 

It may not be uninteresting here to remark that the teacher 
who practises the method now under review is just following 
out the natural way in which spoken language is acquired. For 
instance, does not the mother talk to her child as if it under- 
stood her words? She does not wait till her babe understands 
the letters one by one, or the words one by one, before she 
practically utters vocal speech. No; she speaks from the ful- 
ness of her heart in intelligible language; and though the child 
knows not the meaning till the same may be uttered a thousand 
times over, yet it does come to know by frequent repetition the 
endearing words, “ Dance now, my darling,” “ Give me a smile 
now,” or “ Give me a kiss,” and will dance and smile and kiss 
the fond mother, while it knows not the meaning of a single 
word in the sentences. Yet the sound as a whole is recognized, 
and the action indicated by it is done by the child, though it 
cannot utter an articulate sound, except, perhaps, “ Ba, ba,” or 
“Mam, mam,” without any.conscious meaning. Exactly so 
can the deaf-mute come to know the meaning of sentences be- 
fore he knows the meaning of the individual words composing 
them; and though apparently slower, so far as getting the 
names of things is concerned, yet he is actually progressing 
more rapidly, and acquiring the habits and idioms of the lan- 
guage more thoroughly, than by learning single words and then 
composing sentences. 

KNOWLEDGE OF WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 

As it may be useful to the general reader who takes an in- 
terest in the education of the deaf and dumb, we shall, as clearly 
and distinctly as our limits and the absence of signs will per- 
mit, briefly endeavor to explain the process by which the deaf 
and dumb are brought to understand written language, so that 
one may be able to be of service to them should circumstances 
or Providence present the opportunity. In general, we would 
remark that in order to be able to converse with the deaf and 
dumb by natural signs, as they are merely a kind of evanescent 
picture of the thing signified, it is only necessary to take the 
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hand, or some convenient object, and do with it, or to it, as you 
would do with or to the reality, and by making a motion with 
the hands or other members of the body, as convenience di- 
rects, like the kind of action indicated by the motion, or draw- 
ing lines to describe the thing spoken of, somewhat like its shape 
or figure, you have-the substantial elements of deaf and dumb 
communication by natural signs, which study and practice and 
tact can readily wield for all the purposes of social intercourse. 
An example or two may suffice to illustrate these remarks. 
Suppose I were to say to a deaf-mute, “The plowman eats 
porridge and milk,” I would hold my left hand and move it 
as if I had meal on it, and stir about at the same time with the 
other as in the act of making porridge; and then pointing to 
any place, as if the porridge, as indicated by the sign, were in 
that place, or to an object, say by a significant look, * Sup- 
pose that to be porridge ;” then again moving my hand as in 
the cct of milking a cow, and pointing to another place or 
object close by the former, as if the milk were there, which 
the motion of milking pointed out, say, “Suppose that to be 
milk,” or, “There is milk;” then again imitate the action of 
cating porridge and milk; and, lastly, holding the hands as if 
at the plow, and giving the chin a stroke or two with the hand 
—as in the act of stroking the beard—indicating thereby the 
beard as a distinguishing mark or sign for man, point once 
more to the former place or object, and I have given out the 
idea by signs of what is expressed by the words, ‘“* The plowman 
eats porridge and milk.” But if you wished to convey the idea 
that “The plowman its eating porridge and milk,” you have 
simply to make the same signs, but keeping your eye {fixed in 
the direction of the party doing so, or supposed to be doing so, 
as this indicates the present action, pointing with an affirmative 
expression in that direction after you have signed, as before. 
Again: suppose you would tell a deaf-mute, “Fill a cup of 
coffee and give it to a beggar-man at the door, for he is cold,” 
shut your left hand so far as to bring the points of the fingers 
and thumb together; this will represent a cup. Then fill with 
your right hand as if you were pouring out coffee into your 
left hand, till you have filled it, as it were. (It will be observed 
that as coffee is in general poured out from the pot sideways 
and te2 from the front of the pot,* by means of these distinct 


* This sign affords a good illustration of the principle already stated, 
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motions coffee or tea is easily recognized.) Then take your 
left hand with your right as if it were the real cup of coffee, 
and give it as if you were giving the reality; then make the sign 
for ‘a man” by stroking the beard as before, at the same time, 
in a supplicating manner, with the hand held out as if asking 
alms. This will indicate the * beggar-man,” and by turning 


the hand, as if opening a door with the handle, point in the 
direction of the door, at the same time pointing, with a nod of 
the head, to the deaf-mute, as indicating that you want him to 
do what you have signed, while you would give a shiver as from 
cold, pointing to the beggar-man and the coffee at the same 
time. He would at once understand what you bade him do, 
and the reason for it. 

Again: suppose you wanted to say to a deaf-mute, “ There is 
a man sitting at the fire with his legs across one another.” 
Substitute two fingers for legs, and place them over one another, 
and bend them as in the act of sitting, and as if you were look- 
ing at the person, point the attention of the deaf-mute to him, 
and then do as if you were warming your hands at a fire, and 
pointing forward to it; this will indicate the fire at which the 
man is sitting, and the sign for “man,” as before, will indicate 
the person who sits, which signs the deaf-mute will easily under- 
stand as expressive of what you mean. Once more: suppose 


that a sign which is natural (7. e., leading naturally to the object indicated) 
and appropriate in certain circumstances may lose its significance when 
those circumstances are changed. Twenty yearsago, when the above article 
was written, the difference in form between a ‘‘tea-pot” and a ‘‘ coffee-pot,” 
and the consequent difference in the mode of handling them, suggested 
the simple and effective way of representing and distinguishing them by 
signs referred to in the text. The similarity in shape and manner of using 
these domestic utensils at the present time of course renders the signs no 
longer appropriate, and requires the substitution of other signs adapted to 
the change in social usage. Similar remarks apply to the American signs 
for ‘‘man” and ‘‘ gentleman,” both of which are founded in fashion and 
conventional usages peculiar to western civilization, and would have no 
significance to a deaf-mute accustomed to Asiatic or African society. The 
sign for man—the bearded one—given by the writer, and generally em- 
ployed in the British schools, has always appeared to me much better, as 
being founded on a natural characteristic of the genws homo, almost uni- 
versally appropriate. Where natural signs of such wide application can be 
found it seems desirable to adopt them in preference to those which, 
although perhaps equally significant, are of a merely local or conventional 
character. J. 8. H: 
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you wanted to say, “God sees us.” Having arrested the atten- 
tion of the deaf-mute, look upward as if you saw some one, and 
then look to the deaf-mute and in to yourself, pointing to the 
eyes; then point upwards with a solemn and overawed counte- 
nance, and this will convey the idea indicated by the words, 
**God sees us.” Whatever idea the deaf-mute may have of God, 
his notion will just be according to his intelligence. He may 
only conceive of Him as a man merely, which is a very natural 
idea for the young or ignorant mind to entertain; or he may 
think God to be some great undefined being or indescribable 
something, not being able to form any definite idea concerning 
Him, except as one who is represented as seeing him; or he 
may take up the same idea that we have of Him if he be an ed- 
ucated mute; but whatever notion he may entertain of the 
Being whom we call God, he-will at once understand that that 
being is represented as seeing him, just in the same way as we 
may suppose of persons having different degrees of conception 
about God, as ignorant heathens, or somewhat instructed or 
educated Christians, who would have the same idea conveyed 
that God saw them when the words “God sees us” were ad- 
dressed to them, as they might be in a mixed assembly. Thus 
it may be easily seen that by pointing upwards with a counte- 
nance expressive of awe, and looking to the deaf-mute, we 
signify to him that the word Gop means that one pointed out 
above. He will, whatever be his intelligence, whether educated 
or uneducated, at once see that the signs indicate the Great 
Being above; and whatever his views at first of this Great One 
may be, he will still recognize the sign which in this simple 
but significant way speaks of this Great One, and as he comes 
to know more and more of Him, so will his ideas expand till he 
comes to see Him as the Scriptures declare Him to be. Thus, 
while his first rude conceptions of God may indeed be very 
gross, even though he should regard the sign as merely indicat- 
ing something overawing, without knowing what that something 
really is, still the significant aspect of the signer—speaker, if 
you will—and the direction to which he points, lead his mind 
to think that it is something remarkable; and as he thinks on this 
and sees the same sign used when speaking of this remarkable 
something, and the things said concerning this Wonderful One, 
his ideas gradually expand till he comes to see that this Awful 
Being, this Wonderful One, is the pervading Spirit—the source 
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of all that exists. Thus, while the significant symbol that directs 
his attention to the God whom we worship is the same as ever, 
his conception of Him whom we call God, which the use of the 
sign now suggests to his mind, is vastly, it may be said im- 
measurably, different. 

As to the teacher who adopts the system of tuition which in- 
structs the deaf-mute in single words before constructing sen- 
tences, we would remark that what we have already said is ap- 
plicable to his system when he begins to instruct them in 
sentences, and on this point we need not enlarge. And in re- 
gard to single words we will have occasion to speak presently, 
as well as advert to other things equally applicable to the two 
methods of tuition, and on this, also, we need not here further 
enlarge. We would only briefly advert to one item of thought 
which is worthy of attention, namely, that in teaching by single 
words at first, there is danger, unless great care be taken, that 
the pupil will be apt to use the words in a disjointed way when 
he should use them connectedly; and where assistants are em- 
ployed who are not experienced, this unfortunate result is gen- 
erally observed, unless they are careful to give the pupil a per- 
fect understanding of what he is learning. The care of the 
principal teacher is therefore very specially called for. 

TEACHING OF SINGLE WORDS. 

When the idea of the use of written language is fairly un- 
derstood by the deaf and dumb it is easy to make them ac- 
quainted with the meaning of any single word. or phrase, or 
sentence, by means of signs; but in any of these cases care 
must be taken to give them the proper idea conveyed by the 
written words, (otherwise progress is marred,) and this may be 
done by pointing to the reality, or a picture, or by various 
signs, as has been already adverted to, if care be taken to ren- 
der them appropriate; and this can be done whatever method 
of instruction may be adopted. 

NOUNS. 

It will generally be found best to lead the deaf and dumb 
to know by words the things that are about them, or the 
parts of the body, or any familiar object, because that which 
engages their attention daily will furnish the best practical ex- 
ercises. It is usual, in teaching them the meaning of nouns, to 
sign the thing intended to be represented by the words, and 
then point to the word, letting them understand by suitable 
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gestures that this word means the same thing as the sign means, 
speaking people using the word and deaf-mutes using the sign. 
Jare must be taken in making the signs, however, that you give 
no more than the very idea that the word conveys, otherwise 
they may be led astray. For example, write the word “ nose,” 
or point to the word already written, and then point to their 
own nose, or yours, or to the nose of any other, or sign for the 
nose of any beast, and make them do the same, signing as 
many as they can, or as may be thought sufficient to let them 
know that the word “nose” means the thing pointed out. 
Again, do the same with the eye, the ear, the hand, foot, head, 
or any other member of the body, or in regard to things around 
them, such as chair, table, bench, bed, man, boy, woman; girl, 
fire, etc., make the appropriate sign, and point to the reality or 
the picture, or sign till it is thoroughly understood. Again, 
as to things out of sight, such as, it may be, the sun, moon, 
stars, grass, sea, mountain, tree, lion, elephant, camel, etc., the ap- 
propriate sign is made for each, and the place pointed to where 
the particular thing may be seen, and this is done under various 
modifications, till the meaning of each word is fully understood. 
Again, as to abstract nouns, such as wisdom, love, power, good- 
ness, pride, vanity, and the like, they are readily comprehended 
by making the appropriate sign and pointing to the person or 
thing that possesses the quality in question, giving innumera- 
ble illustrations by signs till the idea is understood. In like 
manner persons and places can be distinguished by pointing 
them out by some specific mark, which in sign-language is 
just their name, and the word, as expressive of the name of the 
person or place pointed to, as equivalent to the sign. 

As illustrative of these remarks, for example, look upwards, 
as if you were looking to the sun, and let your eyes be as if 
they were shut by its dazzling light, and after pointing to the 
word “sun,” point in the same direction, showing that you 
mean by this word that to which you point ; and to prevent the 
pupil from mistaking the light of the sun for the sun itself, 
form a circle with your finger, and from it point, with a signifi- 
cant tap or two on the circle, made, it may be, on your hand, 
in the same direction as before, and your idea will at once be 
recognized. Again, for “the moon,” you may hold your hand 
in the form of a crescent, moving it onwards, and point up- 
wards from your hand to the heavens, and this will be recog- 
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nized as what you mean by the word “moon.” Once more: for 
“a mountain,” hold your left arm bent like V, and with two 
fingers of your right hand move up your left arm. as imitating 
walking, and run your hand indefinitely beyond the upturned 
fingers of the left, and then point to the reality, or in the direc- 
tion of the reality, and the deaf-mute will at once see that you 


mean the high hills or mountains, and in like manner with 
every other noun of the kind. 

Again, as to the abstract nouns, for example, in order to give 
the meaning of the word power, be as if you were lifting some 
heavy thing, and having lifted it and laid it down again, as it 
were, point to your arms and yourself, and at the same time 
to the word, and with an affirmative expression of countenance 
signify that the something in your arm which lifted the heavy 
thing is power. The deaf-mute will at once understand you, 
and as the whole arm from the shoulder to the point of the 
finger is used by the dumb-to signify degrees of anything, by 
putting the forefinger of your right hand to within a little of the 
point of the left-hand forefinger, and referring to the word 
power, or the sign for it, you give out the idea of little power, 
or weak ; and if you put the finger well up the arm, with an 
affirmative look, you give the idea of much power, or strong ; 
and if you take it to the top of the shoulder, you convey the 
idea of * very great power,” or powerful ; and if you move your 
finger up and down an indefinite number of times, with a coun- 
tenance indicating that you could not go on without end, you 
give the idea of unlimited power, or omnipotent, and this you 
can apply to the Great Being above whom we call God, and 
this invests Him, in the idea of the deaf-mute, as One of almighty 
power; and by referring to the word mountain, or the sign, and 
lifting the one arm with the other, as the mountain, and point- 
ing to it and to Him, you present the idea that He could lift 
the mountains; and this idea of power you could extend to the 
itself, the san, m9on, and stars, individually, or to the 
cumulative whole, and unmistakably intimate that sach power 
dwells in the Almighty. Again, the word eternity can be un- 
derstood by moving the hand round as. the sun moves, ap- 
parently; this, done once, is a day, two times is two days, and 
so on; and done an indefinite number of times, with an indics- 
tion that you could not go on without stopping, by a significant 
shake of the head implying Wo, you then give the idea of days 
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without end; and if you do the same thing, reversing the motion, 
you give the idea of days without beginning, and both together 
give the idea of eternity, which the deaf-mute will at once per- 
ceive, and, as already indicated, by referring to God you can 
signify that He exists in eternity and that He is eternal. And, 
yet again, infinity can be understood by a similar process. 
Suppose you measure once with your arm from the elbow to 
the point of the middle finger; this is a cubit, twice will be two 
cubits, and so on; and if you measure onwards indefinitely, and 
point to the horizon as if to measure to it on the right and 
left, and beyond it, and then point upwards and measure still, 
as if to reach the concave above, and then, with a shake of the 
head as before, give the idea of no end, you have set before the 
deaf-mute the idea of infinity, and this, as formerly, you can 
apply to God, and so convey the idea that He dwells in infinity 
and that he is the Infinite One: and if at the same time that 
you measure with the one arm you turn round the other so as 
to indicate everlasting duration, as already explained, you con- 
vey the idea of infinity and eternity as co-extensive with each 
other. In like manner, every personal attribute or abstraction,* 
as applied to the creature, can be taken up and signed, and by 
gradual, but sure steps, the idea, so far as it is applicable, can 
be applied to God and be thoroughly understood by the deaf 
and dumb. 
OF ADJECTIVES. 

We have already indicated how adjectives may be formed by 
signs from abstract nouns; but of adjectives in general we 
shall now give a few illustrative examples. Suppose we wished 
to convey the meaning of the words black, white, wild, sleepy, 
hard, soft, impossible, distant, tall, slender, fat, lean, dazzling, 
dark, clever, etc., we would, for example, to give the meaning 
of black, point to coals, soot, common ink, if at hand, and sig- 
nify that it is the color of these things; or, if we had them not 
at hand, nor any other black thing, we would sign them; or we 


* After all the speculations of metaphysicians on the nature and origin 
of ‘‘abstract ideas,” the battles between ‘‘nominalism” and ‘“ realism,”’ 
and the conflicting theories of ‘‘the infinite,” ‘‘ the absolute,” and ‘‘ the 
conditional,” ete., that have sprung up, from the days of Plato and Aris- 
totle down to those of Hamilton and Mill, I suspect the true doctrine will 
be found in the ‘‘common sense” philosophy, of which the foregoing seems 
to me an excellent practical example, marked at once by clearness, sim- 
plicity, and force. J.S. H. 
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would shut our eyes, and signify that the color of that now 
before us is black, or that darkness is black; and this we would 
signify by shutting out the light by signs, as at night in bed, 
and with other kindred signs, as cireumstances might direct. 
White, we would indicate by the color of snow, light, ete. 
2 a lion, tiger, etc., and withdrawing from 
them as in fear, pointing at the same time to them. 
Sleepy, by shutting the eyes nearly, and nodding. 


Wild, by signin 


Hard, by pressing the nails or the finger and thumb firmly 
together, or referring to stone, iron, etc. 

Soft, by pointing to the cheek and pressing it gently, ete. 

Impossible, by pointing to a house and trying as if to lift it, 
or to the sun, and trying as if to touch it. 

Distant, by looking far off and putting the forefinger of the 
right hand to the top of the left arm outstretched, and pointing 
with a significant move of the head in the direction looked to. 

Tall. by moving the hand well up as indicative of growth. 

Slender, by bringing the hands forward from the sides and 
narrowing the space between them. 

Fat, by puffing out the cheeks and making a corresponding 
movement with the arms. 

Lean, by drawing in the cheeks and compressing the body 
with the hands. 

Dazzling, by winking with the eyes and looking up as with 
difficulty, and pointing to the object and then to the eyes. 

Dark, by trying to see, and yet, as it were, being unable to see; 
then pointing outward. 

Clever, by pointing to the forehead with a knowing look and 
expressive of approval, and pointing as if to some one. 

OF PRONOUNS. 

I is indicated by pointing to one’s self. 

You, by pointing to the one to whom you speak. 

He, by pointing to a man or any male, and making the proper 
sign for a man, already explained. 

She, by pointing to a woman or any female, and making the 
sign for a woman or female. 

It, by pointing to any thing. 

My, by pointing to something, and then to yourself as the 
speaker, with a nod. 

Your, by pointing to something, and then to the person or 
persons to whom you speak, with an affirmative inclination of 


the head. 
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Their, by pointing to something and then to the persons of 
whom you speak, with a similar movement of the head, ete. 

And so in like manner with all the other pronouns. 

OF VERBS. 

The following verbs, as illustrative of the way in which the 
deaf-mutes come to know this class of words, may be given as 
a specimen: To speak, to hear, to see, to walk, to run, to swim, 
to command, to preach, ‘to shoot with a bow, to shoot with a 
gun, to destroy, to build, to sleep, and to accommodate. The 
meaning of these words may be conveyed by the following 
signs, or in the following way: 

Zo speak. Move the lips as in speaking. 

Hear. Beas if you heard something, and point to the ear 
and forehead. 

See. Beas if you saw something, and point to the eye. 

Walk. Make your two fingers go as the feet in walking. 

Run. Make the fingers go as in running with the feet. 

Swim. Move the arms as in swimming, or hold your hands 
at your sides and move them as the fins of a fish. 

Command. Look and act with a gesture of authority, as if 
ordering some one. 

Preach. Speak as if addressing people, and refer to God, 
and by opening your palms as a book; this will give the idea 
of preaching, or speaking of God and His book to men. 

Shoot with a bow. Imitate the action of shooting with a bow. 

Shoot with a gun. Make the motions of shooting with a gun. 

Destroy. Look with sorrow, as if some mischief were cone, 
shaking your hands and head, and, as if breaking something, 
point to where you looked, shaking the head. 

Build. Do as if building a house. 

Sleep. Be as in the act of sleeping. 

Accommodate. Look as if at some person seeking for a place 
and then where you are yourself, and, with 2 movement as if 
making room, beckon the person to come to the place, pointing 
to it; this will give the idea of the word “ accommodate.” 

Other illustrations could also convey the same meaning. Cir- 
cumstances indicate very often the course of procedure, and 
modify the signs. 

In regard to present time, it is indicated by some by pointing 
upwards, past time by pointing over the shoulder behind, and 
Suture time by pointing forward. These times can also be in- 
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dicated another way, and are often so indicated. When speak- 
ing of the present look as if you saw the thing; for the past, 
turn the hand round fo the left several times, and for the future, 
turn the hand to the right, making it go round several times, as 
the sun going. The past may also be shown by a watch. 
Taking out a watch as if from your pocket, and looking to it 
and pointing 2s to the hour, will indicate the present; moving 
the one forefinger on the other backwards, as the hands of the 
watch, will represent the past, and moving the finger forward, 
as the hands of the watch, will indicate the future.* 
OF ADVERBS. 

These may be represented in the following way: 

Tere, by pointing to the place where you are. 

There, by pointing to a place away from you. 

Yonder, by pointing to a place still farther off. 

Sadly, by looking with sadness, and pointing to something 
doing. 

Slowly, by moving the hand slowly, and pointing to some- 
thing doing. 

Hither. Point with an affirmative nod to the place where you 
are, and by shaking the head signify “not another place,” 


: pointing at the same time to another place. 

; And so of other adverbs. 

OF PREPOSITIONS. 

: These may be very conveniently shown by the hand, acting 
u with them as with the reality. 

| In. Hold your left hand in a position nearly shut, and put 
4 in your forefinger with 2 nod and a look, as if at the person to 


whom you speak. 
Between. Put the forefinger between any two fingers, and 
nod and look as before. 


* Whatever opinion may be formed by professional teachers of the deaf 
ig and dumb as to the character of the various signs illustrated in this and 
~ subsequent portions of this article--some, perhaps, preferring and using 
other signs as more appropriate—it is worthy of note that they are all 
strictly original. As already intimated, the writer owed nothing to the 
schools, having worked out his own system of instruction, and constructed 
all his signs from independent study and experience. As a practical sign- 
maker my father was peculiarly successful in reaching the mind and the 
heart of the wneducated deaf and dumb, as well as in conversing with 
educated mutes, whatever the system of signs under which they had been 
trained. J. 8. H. 
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Near, Put your finger near your hand, and nod and look as 
before. 

From. Put your finger to the hand, and move it away with 
the same significant motions. 

Above. Hold your finger above the hand, and do as already 
indicated. 

And so on with all the rest. 

OF CONJUNCTIONS. 

These may be indicated as follows: 

And, by pointing to two objects, and then by a nod anda 
nod linking them together in thought. 

Ly, by a doubtful shake of the head. 

Because, by pointing to something done, and, with a look of 
energetic assertion, referring it to some other thing. 

Or, by pointing to one thing and then to another, with a 
doubtful or half affirmative look or air, nod, pointing to the one 
and the other. 

And the other conjunctions in a similar way. 

OF INTERJECTIONS. 

These also may be pointed out thus: 

Io. Pointing a person to something with a look of attention. 

Begone. With a stamp of the foot and a motion of the hand 
outward, to be away. 

Hurrah, by waving the hand, and making, as it were, a loud 
sound with the mouth. 

Adieu. A wave of the hand, and away. 

And so with the rest. 

We have thus to a greater length than we anticipated, and 
but imperfectly, as it necessarily must be without the aid of 
signs, endeavored to give some idea of the process of deaf-mute 
instruction, which may not be altogether unprofitable. We 
shall now offer a very few remarks on the 

OMISSION OF WORDS. 


It has been observed that the deaf and dumb are rather 
elliptical in their way of expressing themselves; that they fre- 
quently omit the articles and prepositions as well as pronouns 
and conjunctions. This, we think, may arise from two causes: 
first, from learning the meaning of words singly without 
sufficient practical illustration; second, from the habit of 
people who can spell words on the fingers, but, to save the 
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trouble and time necessary for spelling a whole sentence, spell 


the chief word or words and make signs for the others; and as 
the deaf and dumb themselves are adepts in this art of abridg- 
ment, they are encouraged in it by speaking people, and when 
they write they are apt to think that as people know what they 
say on their fingers, though not fully expressed, the defect being 
supplied by signs, they will know also in writing, and thus 
they are apt to be elliptical. But it would greatly lessen this 
fault if those teachers who prefer the single word system, as 
it may be called, would inform the deaf and dumb that speak- 
ing people do not so well understand them when they write 
and omit words, and that though when spelling on the fingers 
they know, because the signs made help them to understand 
the meaning, yet the sign is not expressed in writing, and 
therefore they should write fully out what they would say as 
far as they can. Besides, those who can converse with them 
ou the fingers should make, as few omissions as possible, which 
would go a great way to lead the deaf-mute to do the same 
thing. 

With all due respect for those teachers who adopt the single- 
word system, we think that a long course of learning the mean- 
ing of single words unconnected has a tendency to generate 
these omissions, and though subsequent training may lead to 
the proper use of words, yet the previous habit is not so easily 
cast off. The system of leading them, on the other hand, to 
understand and write sentences first before learning to know 
the words singly, is, we conceive, more naturally fitted to give 
the habit of correct writing, and requires only continuance at 
school to perfect it in the deaf and dumb, as in others. 

CONSECUTIVE THOUGHT. 

It is not enough, however, that we get the deaf-mute to un- 
derstand separate and independent sentences so as to answer 
any ordinary question, or tell, as occasion requires, any ordinary 
occurrence. or discharge any ordinary duty in common life, or 
carry on conversation on the topics of the day. We must in 
the first instance have them thoroughly conversant with all 
these things, as an important step for further progress ; but all 
this may be done, and the mind of the deaf-mute not a little in- 
formed, and yet he may be unable to follow out consecutive 
thought in written composition; so that in order to fit him for 
improving himself by books after his school days are over, he 
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is trained to think more closely than is necessary for merely 
conversational intercourse, and to this end the idea of letter- 
writing is conveyed, and he is exercised in this species of in- 
tercourse till he fully understands it. He has also his attention 
turned to some one subject, and writes his thoughts upon it at 
large, bringing out all he knows about it, and as may seem ne- 
cessary extending the description or sentiment through the 
knowledge of the teacher's suggestion or direction, dictation or 
help. For instance, he may be required to say what he thinks 
about a bird, a horse, the sun, or the world, or any other sub- 
ject, either single or complex, and thus he is led to express 
himself on all subjects to the extent of his knowledge or ac- 
quirements, just as we train children in other schools to write 
letters or essays. This will prepare him in some measure for 
reading in general; but he must be trained to reading by itself 
as a special exercise. He must have portions of a book given 
him for exercise, and be made to translate it by signs, so as to 
see that he knows the train of thought, as well as answer ques- 
tions upon it for the same end. The Bible, as a special text- 
book, must be the staminal school-book; yet he must have other 
books too, so as to have before his mind practically a general 
idea of books. He has no proper idea of the wse of books from 
merely being able to answer questions in writing, or carry on 
conversation by the manual alphabet; to give him this idea he 
must be told that speaking persons put down their thoughts on 
paper or in books to keep them in mind, and to let other peo- 
ple know them, and by books we who hear talk to one another, 
and gather up more and more knowledge. He is told that let- 
ters are just a way of speaking to people whom we cannot see 
to talk to by the fingers, or who could not hear though we 
spoke to them by the mouth. In fact, it is speaking without 
being seen or heard. It is necessary to be thus particular be- 
cause they have no idea of sucha thing till they are actually 
informed, for among themselves naturally they have nothing 
analogous to letters or books, and though they see books, they 
have no defined idea of their use before instruction; they 
merely see hearing people using them, but for what they have 
no adequate conceptions. 

We have thus set before you a kind of bird’s-eye view of 
some phases of this large and interesting subject; but it is 
difficult without signs to convey a full idea of some of the 
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statements that we have made, and time and space, and our 


present circumstances, forbid us to enlarge in mere words. We 
intended to make some observations on the German, French, 
and American modes of teaching, as well as give some speci- 
mens of the sign-language, as expressing the meaning of words ; 
likewise specimens of exercises given to the deaf-mutes; and 
also a view of the process by which articulation is effected in 
the case of the deaf and dumb when they are trained to speak, 
but this we cannot now accomplish. We trust, however, that 
what has been said may be the means of turning the attention 
of some to this subject who may have thought little of it before, 
and our object will be promoted if the present remarks be the 
means of enabling any to be useful to the deaf-mutes when they 
may have it in their power to serve them, as they come in their 
way, or lead to a more extended and enlightened effort for their 
deliverance from the darkness in which their minds are envel- 
oped, and their advancement in mental and moral elevation 
among their more highly favored fellow-men. 


NOTICES OF PUBLICATIONS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

Language Lessons. Designed to introduce Young Learners, 
Deaf-Mutes, and Foreigners to a correct understanding and 
use of the English Language, on the principle of Object 
Teaching. By Isaac Lewis Peet, LL. D., Principal of the 
New York Institution for the Instruction of the Deaf and 
Dumb. New York: Baker, Pratt & Co. 1875. 12mo., pp. 
939 
We are always glad to weleome an addition to our too meagre 

variety of elementary text-books, and we are especially glad to 

welcome one from the accomplished principal of the New York 

Institution, who, to the advantage of a mind naturally ingenious 

and philosophical, adds that of nearly thirty years’ experience 

as an instructor, and of life-long familiarity with deaf-mutes and 
their modes of thought. The motto ef the title-page, “* Quorum 
purs fui,” applied by Dr. Peet to the pupil who, according to 
the method here pursued, takes part in the action which is to 
be made the topic of written conversation, is peculiarly appli- 
cable to the author himself, so thoroughly is he identified with 

the instruction of the deaf and dumb by his long service as a 

teacher and his entire devotion to the work. 
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As has been our course with the text-books we have previously 
noticed in the .1nnals, we shall content ourselves with briefly 
mentioning the leading features of the work, and attempt no 
elaborate review or criticism; for we believe the only possible 
test of excellence is that of experiment in the school-room, which 
it is not at present in our power toapply. We learn, however, 
from various sources, that the book before us is receiving this 
test in several institutions, and we hope the results obtained 
will be reported in future numbers of the Annals. Teachers 
will please remember that they have a standing invitation to 
discuss, in these pages, this or any other text-book which they 
have used in their class-rrooms. A few simple words of com- 
mendation, such as Mr. Stone, of Hartford, gives to Foster's 
“ Story of the Bible” in a letter from which an extract is made 
below, coming from » teacher who speaks from his own expe- 
rience with the book, is worth more than the most abundant 
praise from a reviewer who cannot so speak; while, on the other 
hand, no one is so well able to point out the defects or errors 
of a text-book as the thoughtful instructor, who has weighed it 
in the balance of school-room service and found it wanting. 
Meanwhile. it is to be said of Dr. Peet's book that it has been 
tried for two years in the New York Institution, and that the 
results are considered very satisfactory. 

Dr. Peet begius the instruction of the deafsnute* with twelve 
objects which the teacher has before him, and the names of 

* The book, as its title-page shows, is designed for the instruction in 
language of hearing children and foreigners, as well as deaf-mutes; but as 
we are considering it only in the last-named point of view, we make no 
reference to the method to be pursued with hearing persons. It is also 
adapted to the instruction of the deaf by means of articulation and lip- 
reading, in which case the manner of using it would differ somewhat from 
that here set forth. We may add that, if we were permitted to use the book 
according to our own judgment, we should begin with the sentences on 
page 13 instead of the words on page 12; we should not explain to the 
pupil the meaning of the individual words, but allow him the pleasure of 
finding that out for himself a little later; we should present the words as 
a whole, not calling his attention to the letters of which they are composed ; 
in order not to confuse his mind, we should introduce at this early stage no 
other form of the alphabet than the beautiful script Messrs. Baker, Pratt 
& Co. set before him; and in various other ways we should depart so 
widely from the method prescribed by the author tkat we suppose he would 
refuse to bear any share of responsibility for the results. But as our pur- 
pose at present is to state Dr. Peet’s plan of instruction, and not our own, 
we will refrain from further digression. 
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which, introducing all the letters of the alphabet, and preceded 
in each ease by the definite article, are written on the black- 
board. The pupil is first taught to recognize each word as the 
representative of a certain one of the objects before him, so that 


he can point out the object when his attention is directed to its 
name; then to spell all the words manually, thus becoming so 
familiar with the forms of both the manual and the written 
alphabet that he is able to give any letter in either alphabet 
upon its being shown him in the other; then to write the words 
himself by copying them from the book; and, finally, to write 
them without the book when the corresponding objects are 
presented. Having thus thoreughly mastered the twelve nouns 
which are to form the basis of his early instruction, the pupil 
is now ready for his first lesson in language. 

Here we are introduced at once to the leading and distinctive 
feature of Dr. Peet's method, viz., that after the preliminary 
work above described, it consists almost entirely of directions, 
questions, and answers, these being written, spelled by the man- 
ual alphabet, or spoken, as circumstances may require. The 
direction is first given, and then it is actually performed in the 
class-room; next comes a question as to what has been done, 
and this is followed by tie appropriate answer. It is stated in 
the preface that the course may be pursued, if desired, in con- 
nection with the language of signs: but all the instructions to 
teachers given in the body of the work 


except, perhaps, in one 
instance, where it is suggested that the instructor may shake 
his head in showing that the plurals of some nouns are not 
formed regularly—indicate that signs as well as pictures are 
wholly to be dispensed with, recourse being had only to objects 
and actions, as here described; and we understand that in the 
New York Institution no signs or pictures have been used in 
the instruction of classes from this book. In speaking of this 
as the distinctive feature of the work, of course we do not mean 
to say that Dr. Peet is the only author who has adopted the 
method of objects and actions; it is employed more or less in 
almost all elementary text-books for the deaf, and in Mr. Keep’s 
First Lessons especially is assigned a very prominent part: but 
nowhere else is the method carried so far or followed so exclu- 
sively as here. Whether this is desirable or not is a question 
to be determined by experiment; the great favor with which 
the suggestion was received at the Belleville Convention leads 
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us to hope that the experiment will receive a full and fair trial 
in many institutions. 

The first lesson in language illustrates the use of the pro- 
nouns of the first, second, and third persons singular, in con- 
nection with the verb touch and the twelve nouns previously 
taught. The teacher writes on his slate the direction, *‘ Touch 
the hat.” All the pupils having been made to pass in single 
file and perform the act as directed, the teacher writes, “‘ What 
did you do?” and each pupil is taught to reply, “I touched the 
hat.” So with the other objects. To illustrate further the sec 
ond person singular as distinguished from the first, the teacher 
performs the action of touching each object, and as he does so 
asks, “* What did I do?” to which the pupils are taught to reply, 
* You touched the hat,” ete. For the third person singular we 
have the teacher's direction to some one of the pupils, ~* Albert, 
touch the hat:” ‘ Bertha, touch the key;” the questions, ** What 
did Albert do?” “ What did Bertha do?” and the answers from 
the pupils, ‘“‘ He touched the hat;” ‘She touched the key ;” Al- 
bert and Bertha themselves, however, writing, “I touched the 
hat ;:” “I touched the key.” At the close of each exercise the 
pupils are required carefully to copy the directions, questions, 
and answers from the book upon a small slate or upon paper. 

The next section introduces additional verbs, nouns, and 
pronouns, upon which the pupil is exercised in the same man- 
ner; then come numerals used as adjectives and as pronouns, 
and the regular plurals of nouns, with new variations of questions 
and answers; then irregular plurals; and so, by'a natural and 
easy progression, one simple form of language after another is 
taken up, and the review of the principles already acquired is 
continued. The scope of the work includes the personal pro- 
nouns in all their variations of gender, number, and case; the 
useful interrogatives, who, which, what, how many, and where ; 
the regular and the most important of the irregular plurals of 
nouns; the definite and the indefinite articles: the cardinal 
numbers; adjectives of color, form, size, etc.; verbs in the 
present imperative, and in the past indicative, first, second, and 
third persons, singular and plural numbers: many prepositions, 
and the conjunction and. 

All the exercises are printed in a handsome script type, that 
the pupils may continually have before them a perfect model 
of penmanship. The typographical appearance of the book 
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throughout is exceptionally attractive and elegant for an ele 


mentary text-book. 

it is claimed that the use of these lessons in the instruction 
of the deaf and dumb is attended with the following desirable 
results : 


‘1. The pupil is taught to associate the names of objects 
directly with the objects themselves. 

“2. He is taught to form letters in the briefest period that 
is consistent with a conception of their relations to words. 

“3. He is enabled, without difficulty, to write sentences ex- 
pressing a thought existing definitely in his own mind, and to 
comprehend the stateme nt of the same thing when written by 
others. 

‘4. He can understand and use written language perfectly. 
as far as he goes, and has nothing to unlearn. 

‘5. He can make no advances so long as the ground pre 
viously gone over is only partially subdued. This necessitates 
constant and unremitting review. There is nothing de tached. 
Ever y point is a preparation for what follows. 

The system does not depend for its results upon extra- 
aloes tact. ingenuity, and skill on the part of the teacher. 
any more than well-devised machinery depends upon excep- 
tional dexterity in the operator. Parents thus have a means of 
starting their children in the road to language before sending 
them to an institution especially designed for their benefit. 

‘7. Satisfactory averaye results may be secured, inasmuch 
as the advancement of the pupil will be only a question of 
time. The bright pupil will progress three or four times, it 
may be, as fast as the dull one, who, nevertheless, will know : 
pe fe sctly as the bright one what he actually learns. 

‘8. The education of a deaf-mute may be commenced at an 
wells age than has heretofore been considered desirable, be- 
cause repetition rather than reasoning is involved in carrying 
out the system, and the »emory of childhood can grasp what 
its faculty of deduction fails to secure. 

“9. The course may be pursued either in connection with 
the improved language of signs which exists in many institu- 
tions, a language which is in itself capable of expressing 
even the subtler shades of thought, or without using signs 
at all, as is preferred by many instructors. Teachers who de- 
sire to combine articulation and lip-reading, so far as they are 
able, with all the instruction they give in language, and who 
require their pupils to disuse signs in the class-room, fearing 
that their thought cannot otherwise be made to run in the 
groove of language as spoken, will find in it an instrument 
whereby they may carry out their views without detriment to 
their pupils. 

“ Finally, deaf-mutes are enabled to attach words directly to 
ideas from the beginning, and so learn written language in a 
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manner closely approximating that in which their more fortu- 

nate hearing brothers and sisters acquire the ability to express 

themselves by speech.” 

This manual, though complete as far as it goes, is to. be re- 
garded as merely introductory to a course which we cordially 
join with the author in hoping will have many closely succeed- 
ing parts, in which the development of language in its more 
complex forms is to be presented on substantially the same 
principle. 

First Lessons for the Deaf and Dumb. By Joun R. Keep. 
Third Edition. Hartford: Press of the Case, Lockwood & 
Brainard Co. 1876. 12mo., pp. 128. 

The first and second editions of this book have been noticed 
in previous volumes of the Annals, (xiii. 254, and xx, 37.) 
During the past year Mr. Keep sought and obtained the oppor- 
tunity of instructing a class of new pupils in the American 
Asylum,-and the present edition embodies the results of his 
additional experience thus obtained. Comparing it with the 
second edition we find the entire work rearranged, new lessons 
inserted and added, and the suggestions to teachers correspond- 
ingly altered. All these changes are in the direction of greater 
simplicity and clearness, the class experimented with having 
been composed of pupils of inferior and unequal abilities, and 
the author having found his ingenuity severely taxed in attempt- 
ing to bring the more difficult portions of the book within their 
comprehension. Mr. Stone, the principal of the Institution. 
writes that Mr. Keep was entirely successful in the instruction 
of this class; ‘“‘I was much gratified,” he says, “to witness the 
progress of the class taught by Mr. Keep during the last year 
while using this book, and have never seen new pupils more 
eager or interested to learn.” He adds that the book in its 
present form “ leaves apparently nothing to be desired.” 

The second edition of these lessons has evidently found 
much favor among teachers, having been used during the past 
year in the American, Pennsylvania, Ohio, North Carolina, Mis- 
souri, Michigan, Columbia, Kansas, Minnesota, Le Couteulx 
St. Mary’s, Oregon, and New Brunswick Institutions. 


The Story of the Bible from Genesis to Revelation, told in 
Simple Language for the Young. By Cuarres Foster. 
Hartford: James Betts & Co. 12mo., pp. 528. 
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Viewing “subscription books” with a natural suspicion, we 
should hardly have been disposed to give this work the con- 
sideration it deserves if it had not come to us with a favorable 
endorsement from Mr. Stone, principal of the American 
Asylum, where. it has been used as a text-book. “It seems to 
me,” he writes, “that its introduction into our institutions would 
be of great benefit to the pupils. If it were known, I believe 
it would be extensively used, and that many of our graduates 
would be glad to get it.” We also learn that it has been used 
in the Pennsylvania Institution, and that it meets with the 
same favor there. 

The purpose of the book is to give the narratives of the Old 
and New Testament in such plain and simple language as to 
be readily understood by the young and the illiterate. In this 
the author has been remarkably successful, and the work is 
thus peculiarly adapted to meet the wants of the average deaf- 
mute, whether pupil or gradnate, who finds so few books that 
he can read with interest or profit, and for whom, as for the 
great majority of hearing persons, the meaning of the Bible is 
hidden or obscured in the manner of its expression. 

Mr. Foster has closely followed the Scripture narrative, all 
the suitable portions being given with sufficient fulness of 
detail, with no evidence of sectarian bias, and with scarcely any 
comment, while the spirit of the original is maintained 
throughout. We must, however, express our regret at the 
insertion of the ‘Chronological Table,” of which—without 
entering into the question of its correctness—it is enough to 
say that it is not the “Story of the Bible.” 

Though the style is not unexceptionable in a literary point 
of view—one prominent fault being the unnecessary use of the 
conjunction and at the beginning of many sentences—a care- 
ful examination leads us to believe that it is sufficiently simple 
and clear to be intelligible and interesting to the more 
advanced pupils and the graduates of our institutions, and we 
have no doubt that the deaf-mutes in whose hands the “ Story ” is 
placed will obtain a fuller acquaintance with the Bible than is 
generally the case, and will be led to greater love for its pre- 
cious truths. But that our readers may judge for themselves 
on this point, we make a brief extract from the author's version 
of the book of Genesis: 


~ After Abraham was dead, God was very kind to Isaac and 
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blessed him. And he gave Isaac and Rebekah two sons; their 
names were Jacob and Esau. Esau was the elder and Jacob 
was the younger. Now in those days the eldest son in every 
family had what was called the birthright. This made him 
the chief one among all the children ; he was greater than any 
of the others. And when his father died he got more of the 
silver and gold and cattle that had been his father’s than the 
others did; he got twice as much as any of them, because he 
had the birthright. And Esau was Isaac’s eldest son, and 
therefore had the birthright. 

“When Esau and Jacob grew up to be men, Esau was a 
hunter; he went out into the field and killed deer, and brought 
the meat home to his father, because his father loved to eat of 
it. But Jacob lived at home in a tent, and helped to take care 
of his father’s flocks. And one day Jacob made food called 
pottage. And Esau came in from his hunting very weary and 
faint, and he asked Jacob to feed him with his pottage. Jacob 
told him he would do so if Esau would sell him his birthright. 
Then Esau, because he felt weak and sick, said that he was 
going to die, and that the birthright would do him no good, so 
he sold it to Jacob, and Jacob gave him the pottage for it. It 
was wrong in Esau to sell his birthright; God had given it to 
him, and he should not have sold it; and it was wrong for 
Jacob, in this way, to take it from him.” 


The text is illustrated by 58 full-page wood engravings, which 
look like German work, and are better executed than is usual 
in books of this kind. 

The volume is sold by agents at prices varying from $2.75 to 
$5.00, according to the style of the binding, but we are author- 
ized to say that the publishers will furnish it, bound in plain 
cloth, at $1.374 to institutions ordering a number of copies. 


Verunschaulichung der Zeiteintheilung. Zwei colorirte Tafeln. 
Kin Lehrmittel zum Anschauungs-Unterrichte in Elementar- 
schulen, Volks-schulen, Taubstummen-Anstalten, Idioten-An 
stalten, Schulen fiir Schwachbefiihigte, Kindergiirten, ete. 
Von Heryricu Séper, Taubstummenlehrer in Stade. Vienna, 
1874. A. Pichler’s Witwe & Sohn.* 


These charts are very ingeniously devised to teach the pupil 
o “ tell time,” and to show him all the possible divisions of 
time—the minutes into half minutes, quarter minutes, and sec- 


* The Divisions of Time Illustrated. Two colored Charts. An Aid to 
Instruction on the method of Object Teaching, for use in Primary and Com- 
mon Schools, Institutions for the Deaf and Dumb, Schools for the Feeble 
Minded, Kindergartens, etc. By Hrrnricn Séprer, Teacher in the Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb at Stade, (Hanover.) Vienna, 1874. A. 
Pichler’s Widow & Son. 
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onds: the hour into half hours, quarter hours, and minutes ; the 
day into hours, forenoon, afternoon and night, morning and eve- 
ning, noon and midnight; the week and month into days; the 
year into seasons, months, and days; the equinoxes and solstices : 
the increase and decrease in the length of the days throughout 
the year; the difference in time of various localities on the globe, 
ete., etc.—all made obvious and simple to the eye by variations 
of color and form, and accompanied by movable index pointers 
and other appliances for varying the hour of the day, etc. 

Though the accompanying words are German, there are com- 
paratively so few of them and the meaning is so little depend- 
ent upon them, that the charts, even without translation, would 
be found almost as useful in our schools as in those of Germany. 
The price of the two charts in Vienna is about 90 cents (gold) 
in portfolio, or $1.50 mounted. 

Plan for the Establishment of Day Schools for the Deaf and 

Dumb. By W. Van Praacu. London: Triibner & Co. 1871. 

Svo., pp. 20. 

The name of Mr. Van Praagh has become familiar to us within 
recent years, first as the instructor of the school connected with 
the * Jews’ Deaf and Dumb Home,” founded by the Baroness 
Mayer de Rothschild, and, later, as the director of the ** Norma! 
Day-School,” established in 1872 by the “ Association for the 
Oral Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb,” an unsectarian organ- 
ization which owes its existence chiefly to the benevolence of 
the same Baroness de Rothschild, but in which many other 
persons of distinction and rank are interested.* 

Mr. Van Praagh is a disciple of the distinguished Director 
Hirsch, of Rotterdam, in whose institution he was a teacher be- 
fore going to England, and is an ardent and able advocate at 
once of articulation and of day-schools. In the pamphlet before 
us, after some remarks upon education in general, he discusses 
briefly the nature of deafness, the German method of instruc- 
tion, and the comparative merits of day-schools and boarding 
establishments; after which he lays down a plan for the organ- 
ization of day-schools, taken for the most part from that of the 
Rotterdam school, and substantially the same as that adopted 
for the school in London under his own direction. 


* See the Annals, vol. xx, page 10. 
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The subjects proposed to be taught are “ speaking, lip-read- 
ing, reading, writing, (plain and ornamental,) arithmetic, ideas 
on general religion and morality, natural philosophy, geography, 
general history, grammar, (in connection with every subject 
taught,) needle-work and all its branches, drawing, (in connec- 
tion with the Art School at South Kensington, ) and gymnastics.”’ 
Artificial flower-making, painting, etc., are extra. 

We make the following extracts from the regulations suggested 
by Mr. Van Praagh for the day-school : 


“One teacher is generally required for every ten pupils. 

“ The education of the deaf-mutes of this institution is on the 
system of ‘sounds,’ to the riaip exclusion of the manual or 
finger alphabet, and all artificial signs. 

‘** When the pupils shall have made sufficient progress in lip 
reading, their religious instruction will be entrusted to clergy- 
inen of the church or sect to which they belong. 

** Every pupil, as soon as he shall have reached the required 
age, and obtained sufficient proficiency, will be apprenticed at 
the expense of the institution. This rule is only applicable to 
pupils who receive gratuitous instruction. 

“At the discretion of the committee, permission may be 
given for the admission during defined hours to such persons 
as may be desirous of making themselves acquainted with the 
system of education of the institution. 

“Once a week a lesson will be given, to which the public will 
be admitted. 

“No child is admitted as a pupil under the age of five years. 
The course of instruction extends over eight years, reckoned 
from the time that the child shall have reached its seventh 
year, the instruction before this age being merely preparatory. 
The committee have the power of making such exceptions to 
this rule as they may at any time deem necessary. 

‘ The pupils are required to prepare their lessons at their 
homes, and it is particularly requested that the parents or 
guardians assist their children in their studies. 

“ With a view of facilitating the intellectual and general im- 
provement of the pupils, it is earnestly desired that their pa- 
rents or guardians will confer with the director as to their 
management at home, so that there may be perfect harmony 
between ome and school.” 


We also quote the following general. remarks, which are ap- 
plicable to boarding-establishments as well as day-schools : 

“School-rooms should be built with particular attention— 
very light, airy, cheerful; no dull, heavy, and gloomy rooms. 
The school-furniture must not consist of old-fashioned desks, 


but usual square or oblong tables, so that pupils can see each 
other's faces and easily converse; the teacher's seat always to 
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be placed where full light falls on his face: garden and play- 
rooms, with the usual gymnasium, by no means to be forgotten. 

“To the art of drawing, which is one of the greatest require 
ments and best recreations for the deaf and dumb, particular 
attention should be paid, and instruction in gymnastics should 
be imparted to the girls as well as the boys. This should on 
no account be omitted, and must be looked upon as quite as 
necessary 2s the instruction in any branch of science. Not only 
must care be taken of the mental improvement of the child, but 
we must also study its physical requirements; and all the edu- 
cators of deaf-mutes will undoubtedly agree with me that gym- 
nastics, when properly taught, have a wonderful influence on 
the health of the deaf child. 

“One word as regards the teachers. Their work is a very 
laborious one, and truly must be a labor of love. Those who 
enter the profession must devote themselves with body and 
soul to the holy task entrusted to them. The only compensa- 
tion they can expect from their fellow-creatures is, that their 
work be paid to such an extent that no pecuniary care may 
trouble them, that they can think wholly and solely of their 
work, and ean find in their ’e: ling sufficient means to live with 
out anxiety of mind. If the work is to succeed fully, we must 
have the services of such devoted men; and committees cannot 
better insure the suceess of the institutions they govern than 
by a studious consideration of the teacher. 

‘Every one—but particularly the teachers of the deaf and 
dumb—nust unite; in this work they must openly declare what 
they think is wanted for the welfare of the deaf. Those who 
dare not speak either for fear of men or to please men, from 
egotistical views, or other causes, neglect their duty. They 
who openly say what is really wanted, what they find succeeds 
and what fails, and what experience tells them should be done 
for the success of the work, need not fear to cause the dissatis 
faction of their committees, but will deserve their thanks, as 
well as those of all philanthropists. At all events, they have 
the satisfaction of feeling convinced that, according to their 
convictions, they have done well, and at least they will have 
done their duty.” 
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INSTITUTION ITEMS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


New York Institution.—In the latter part of November 


there were a number of cases of malarial fever, less serious than 
was stated in some of the newspapers, but accompanied, in sev- 
eral instances, by decided typhoid indications. The disease was 


not virulent except in three cases, one girl and two boys, who 
died within the week commencing Sunday, December 5. In each 
of these instances death was the result of a complication of disor- 
ders. The fever cases were all treated in the new cottage hospi- 
tal, which was erected last summer. At no time were there more 
than twenty in this hospital, and the surviving patients at our 
latest information were all progressing rapidly toward recovery. 
It was not found necessary to disband the school. 

The Board of Health thoroughly examined the Institution 
while the sickness prevailed, and found nothing to criticise in 
the condition of the house. They raised the question whether 
the construction of a new road in front of the Institution had 
not some connection with the spread of the disease. We take 
the liberty of quoting from the private letter of a thoughtful and 
well-informed correspondent the following further suggestions 
as to the cause of the disease : 

“Tt is probable that the situation of the Institution—on a 
side hill, with land rising above it on the north, east, and 
southeast—has a tendency to cause a concentration of un- 
healthy vapors around it, which would not be the case on the 
summit of the hill or on a plain. The court-yards, possibly, 
also lend themselves to furthering this result. They should 
always be avoided in the construction of such an institution.” 

The recurrence of an epidemic fever at this time, after so 
much money and effort have been expended to place the Insti- 
tution in what seemed a perfect sanitary condition, must, we 
think, lead the directors to the conclusion that the only possible 
safety for the Institution lies in its speedy removal to some 
more healthful locality. 

Pennsylvania Institution.—The newly-constructed and ren- 
ovated buildings were thrown open for the inspection of visitors 
on Thursday, October 21. A large assembly of the élite of the 


city were in attendance, and an interesting address, which we 
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wish we had space to give at length, was delivered by Mr. 
William Welsh. The visitors expressed great admiration for 
the new arrangements and present appearance of the buildings. 
The feature which excited the warmest commendation was the 
providing of a private dressing-room for each of the young 
ladies, and a separate closet for each of the boys—an arrange 
ment which ought to be as generally adopted in our institutions 
as possible. 

The school session began November 3, with the following 
changes in the corps of instructors: Mr. M. L. Brock has re- 
turned to his old position in the Illinois Institution ; Mr. Ben- 
jamin B. McKinley, after more than forty years of faithful ser- 
vice as an instructor, has retired, and is succeeded by the Rev. 
George L. Weed, late principal of the Wisconsin Institution : 
Mrs. Ann Coulter, a former pupil of the Institution, and Miss 
Mary E. Ziegler, a graduate of the Normal School, have been 
appointed teachers of the new classes of girls; Mr. Henry S. 
Hitchcock, a graduate of Williams College, and Mr. William 
C. Turner, a graduate of the University of Michigan, have been 
appointed teachers of the new classes of boys. In consideration 
of Mr. McKinley's long career of usefulness, the directors have 
voted him half-pay for life. 

The directors have under consideration the introduction of 
Visible Speech in teaching the articulation classes. 


Michigan Institution.—Miss Annie Wager has resigned her 
position as teacher, and is succeeded by Mr. John Buchanan, 
late supervisor of the boys; while Mr. Stephen W. Fitch suc- 
ceeds Mr. Buchanan as supervisor of the boys. 


Arkansas Institute.-—We are happy to announce that the 
financial troubles which have embarrassed this Institution have 
been removed. The State Board of Finance has negotiated a 
loan, the General Assembly has made ample provision for the 
support of the Institution, and the school will be re-opened on 
the 2d of February. A remarkable bill which passed the As- 
sembly during the closing hours of the session, removing the 
Institution for the Blind to Arkadelphia, transferring the Insti- 
tution for the Deaf and Dumb to the premises of the Blind In 
stitution, and turning the Deaf-Mute Institution into an Insane 
Asylum, was promptly vetoed by the Governor. 
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Mr. Caruthers’ health is measurably restored, so that he is 
able fully to resume his duties. 

Pittsburg Day-School.—We regret to learn that this school 
is meeting with opposition from the teachers who formerly had 
charge of it, and whose connection with it was terminated 
because they were unable to carry the education of the pupils 
as far as was desirable.. They have opened a rival school in 
Alleghany City, and raising against the Pittsburg school the 
entirely groundless charge of sectarianism, have endeavored, 
with some success, to draw away its pupils. In an attempt to 
obtain assistance from the Board of Education of Alleghany 
City they did not succeed; and as one school is certainly suffi- 
cient for the two adjoining towns, and Mr. Logan, the principal 
of the Pittsburg School, is a gentleman thoroughly competent 
for the position, we hope the opposition will soon cease, and 
this school be permitted to grow into the fulfilment of its mani- 
fest destiny of being a State institution for Western Pennsyl- 


vania. 


Whipple's Home School.—Mr. Whipple has succeeded in 
g the property which has been used for the school 
>. 


since 187: 


purchasin 
The house, as we judge from the photograph sent 
for the Centennial, is a pleasant, home-like looking place; it 
contains 24 rooms, and has connected with it 58 acres of land. 
It is conveniently located in a healthful locality, a quarter of a 
mile from the Mystic river, and a mile and a half from the vil- 
lage of the same name on the New York and Boston Shore Line 
Railway. The cost of the premises was $5,000, which is regarded 
as remarkably cheap. From all we hear of Mr. Whipple’s lit- 


tle school, we believe he is very successful in teaching articula- 


tion and lip-reading. 

Cineinnati Day-School.—Several attempts to establish a day- 
school in Cincinnati have been made in previous years, but none 
were successful until November of last year, when a school was 
opened by Mr. Robert P. McGregor, a graduate of the Ohio 
Institution and the National College, and late a teacher in 
the Maryland Institution. The school is under the control of 
the city Board of Education. It was begun November 8, with 11 
pupils, and now numbers 16, with a prospect of further increase. 
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New Brunswick Institution.—The evening-school connected 
with this Institution has been suspended on account of impro- 
priety of conduct on the part of some of the pupils; the day 
and boarding school, however, continues to grow and prosper, 
as is shown by the tabular statement published elsewhere. The 
erection of a building is postponed for the present, all the funds 
available being needed for the maintenance of the Institution. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY THE EDITOR. 

Compulsory Edueation in Prussia.—We mentioned in the 
April number of the Annals a report that the compulsory 
education of the deaf and dumb had been enacted in the prov- 
ince of Hanover. Mr. Gude, director of the institution at Stade, 
Hanover, in an article in the June number of the Organ, says 
the report was premature; that. while the members of the 
provincial directory had expressed themselves as favorable to 
such a measure, and would use their influence to have it adopted 
by the general Government. it was not in their power to intro- 
duce it into Hanover alone. 

Since then, important action with reference to the whole 
kingdom has been taken by the Prussian Landtag. On the 
7th of April last. the report of a commission, to which the peti 
tions on the subject of deaf-mute instruction had been referred, 
was considered in the House of Deputies. The commissioners 
in their report stated the large number of the deaf and 
dumb growing up in ignorance in nearly the same figures as 
those given by Mr. Saegert in his Report on Deaf-Mute Educa- 
tion in Prussia, reviewed in the July number of the .Anna/s, and 
recommended, (1st,) that the Government should make such 
modifications in the law relating to compulsory education as to 
render it applicable to the deaf and dumb; and, (2d,) that im- 
mediate special provision should be made for the education of 
deaf-mutes in the district of Céslin, where their number has 
been greatly increased in recent years by the prevalence of 
cerebro-spinal meningitis. 

In the debate* which followed there was no opposition to the 


* This debate we find reported in full in the Organ sir Taubstummen- 
lehrer, a small but valuable sheet devoted to deaf-mute education, which 
during the past year has been published monthly as a supplement to the 
Berlin Tauhstummenfreund. 
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second of these recommendations, and the first was opposed 
only by one speaker, who urged quite forcibly the hardship of 
taking children away from their homes for instruction, as must 
be done in the case of the majority of deaf-mutes. The speakers 
on the other side, while admitting the importance of this objec- 
tion, argued that the hardship involved was small in comparison 
with that inflicted upon the deaf-mute who was compelled to 
remain in ignorance, and that the danger to the community 
from unedueated deaf-mutes fully justified the State in demand- 
ing their education for its own protection. These wnanswera- 
ble arguments were supported by reference to the province of 
Schleswig-Holstein, where for seventy years the education of 
the deaf and dumb has been compulsory, and where, in conse- 
quence, out of 104 deaf-mute children, only two, who are doubt- 
less idiotic, remain without education; to Weimar, where this 
measure was enacted a year ago; and to Denmark, where for 
more than half a century such compulsion has been exercised 
with the happiest results. 

At the conclusion of the debate a vote was taken, and both 
the recommendations of the commission were adopted We 


hope soon, therefore, to see the experiment of the compulsory 


education of the deaf and dumb tried, as it has not been 
hitherto, on a very large scale, and we doubt not the results 
will be such as to strengthen the faith and zeal of those who 
have been the advocates of a similar measure in this country. 


Deaf-Mute Education in. Warsaw.—My. J. Paplonski, of the 
Warsaw (Russia) Institution, states in the Organ for April and 
May that the number of pupils in that Institution is 163, while 
there are 120 candidates awaiting admission. As only ten new 
pupils can be received each year a large number are left in 
ignorance, and a society has recently been formed in the hope 
of affording some means of education outside the Institution. 
Under the auspices of this society, and with the approval of the 
Minister of the Interior, a normal class has been established in 
connection with the Institution. Any teacher of common 
schools, male or female, may receive a course of training in 
deaf-mute instruction for four hours a day during one year. 
At the end of this time, the candidate, upon passing a satisfac- 
tory examination, is eligible for the position of teacher in the 
Institution, or may open a schooi or give private instruction on 
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his own account. Thus far there have been six female candi- 
dates, but none of the other sex. 

Myr. De Haerne on Deaf-Mutism.’—Mgr. De Haerne 
writes in a private letter, from which we take the liberty of 
quoting : 


“Tread with great pleasure the very interesting article on 
Deaf-Mutism’ by my dear friend President Gallaudet. I agree 
with him in the statements and considerations he so clearly and 
forcibly sets forth, except only in some secondary details, for 
instance, as to the use of the words deaf’ and dumb. Certainly 
Christian charity forbids us to use that phrase in such a way as 
to displease those we address: but I think it is impossible to 
avoid it altogether, especially as the deaf and dumb admit: it 
themselves, pointing to the ear and mouth with a sign of nega- 
tion to those who are not aware of their condition. I heartily 
approve of his opinion about the word asy/amn, instead of which 
in Belgium we always say iystitution. 

* Dr. Gallaudet is right in wishing to make the deaf inde- 
pendent of charity. I wish this result could be attained every- 
where, but it is not always possible; for instance, in England, 
where the deaf, the blind, and the feeble-minded depend partly 
on public, but mostly on private, charity. The Guardians of the 
Poor are permitted, but are not obliged, to pay for their sup- 
port while being educated; generally they pay not more than 
half of the cost. In Belgium provision is made for the deaf 
and dumb, the blind, ete., by the ‘communal law’ of 1836, which 
classes them amongst those who are dependent upon public 
benevolence. The result is that they are never abandoned, 
which is the point of chief importance. 

*“ Notwithstanding these slight differences of opinion, I wish 
heartily to congratulate President Gallaudet wpon the great 
service he has rendered the cause of the deaf and dumb by his 
very valuable article.” 


Church Work.—At the Church Congress” held at Stoke- 
on-Trent, England, last summer, the Rey. Samuel Smith, of St. 
Saviour's Church, London, read a paper on “Church Work 
among the Deaf and Dumb,” which the London 7imes de- 
scribes as “able and interesting.” It is also stated that a 
valuable paper on the same subject was read by Dr. Buxton, 
principal of the Liverpool School. We hope to be able to give 
a fuller account of these papers in a future number of the 
Annals. 


At the similar Congress held more recently in Philadelphia, 
the Rev. Dr. Gallaudet gave a description of the work carried 
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on under his direction. Mr. Syle had been requested by his 
Bishop to prepare a paper on the same topic, but the large 
number of subjects before the Congress prevented this one 
from receiving the time and attention it deserved. 

To Authors and Publishers.—Dr. Matthias, the editor of the 
German Organ, would be happy to have the authors and pub- 
lishers of text-books and: other works relating to deaf-mute 
instruction send him copies of their publications, the receipt 
of which he will acknowledge in his periodical. His address 
is Friedberg, Hesse, Germany, and the rate of postage from 
this country is 2 cents per 2 ounces. We would also respect- 
fully suggest that it would be very appropriate, and in many 
ways useful, to send copies to all the foreign periodicals pub- 
lished in the interest of the deaf and dumb; or, if this be 
impracticable, at least to the five educational periodicals of 
Germany, Denmark, Italy, and France. We shall be glad to 
furnish any author or publisher with the addresses of these 


journals for this purpose, or if copies are sent to us we will 


avail ourselves of the courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution 
to forward them from Washington to their destination free of 
postage. 

The Centennial.—We regret to say that as we go to press 
many of the institutions have not responded to the Centennial 
Circular; is it possible that the officers of our institutions will 
allow the exhibition of deaf-mute instruction to be a compara- 
tive failure? Jmmediate action on their part will yet avert so 
discreditable and mortifying a result. 

The Annals Index.—We expected to be able to send our 
subscribers the proposed Annals Index at the same time with 
the present number, but circumstances beyond our control 
have delayed its publication. We now hope to have it ready 
to send with the April number. 
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